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‘LET ME TELL VOU HOW 17 WAS...” 


to work, to dream, to invent. .. to live as free and 
individual men, the lives we want to live. 


“Tt was a nightmare. 

“They came in wave after wave. And their bullets 
splattered like rain on our deck, and the big guns 
sounded like doors being slammed in a hall in the 
sky and the pounding of A. A. guns was like guys 
pounding to get out again, and over it all the high, 


thin scream of the bombs. 
*“‘We thought for a minute they had us... we 


thought maybe our number was up... that we 


were through, finished, done for .. . 
“And then . . . the thunder of our planes came down 


and shook the world! 

“T tell you, they swarmed in the sky and shut out 
the light like a cloud. . . planes and more planes 
than we had ever seen before. They swept down 
and struck like the vengeance of God, and the 
enemy fell in clusters of flame, and the air was 
filled with the sound of their going and the water 
was littered with planes and men. And they died 


in the sea. 
“That’s how it was ... that’s how it was in the 
Coral Sea . that’s how it was at Midway... 


that’s how it was at Truk... that’s how we know 
**Because out here, we’ve seen the power of America 


it will be... 
atwar... 

*‘And we can see that this same power can be the 
power to build a new and greater America than we 
have known before. An America where there will 


WASH NK KELVINATOR 
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*“That’s how we see it... 
That’s how it will be... 
That’s how it must be when we come home.” 


After Victory we must convert the full force of 
America’s vast productive capacity to production 
for peace. For only in this way can Victory be 
made real . . . only in this way can America con- 
tinue to grow . . . only in this way can the hopes of 


all of us be realized. 

Today, we’re building 2,000 h. p. Pratt & Whitney 

supercharged aircraft engines for the Navy’s 

Vought Corsair and Grumman Hellcat fighters 

. . . Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
readying production lines 


Nations bombers .. . 
for Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air Forces. 
But the progress of Nash-Kelvinatore 


before and during the war will not 
stop when war ends. Every new skill, 

new method, all our new knowledge i) 
will be applied to the building of bet- 
ter automobiles, refrigerators and elec- 
trical appliances than have ever been 


built before. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha: Milwaukee‘ DETROIT: Grand Rapids Lansing 


The Army-Navy 
“*E”’ awarded to 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Propeller 
Division. 

















BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
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These. New Zea- 


C. is made... ; their 

ob is to test for pyrogens— . 

ever-producing substances. 

ight hundred of these rab- © 

vits live in an_ air-conditioned 

me where temperature and hu- 

ty never change . . . sterilizing 

amps kill bacteria. Their food is bal- 

anced -for-all essential sesagneneey ade- 

quate in vitamins. | 
: This: test is only one of the many controls ' 
which safeguard Penicillin-C.S.C..... assur- | 
g its purity and potency. Mass’production | 

thods employed by Commercial Solvents | - 
helped meet.,the huge. thilitary, demands ’ 
s life-saving drug and-speeded the day when } 

‘one who needs penicillin can have it. 








The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
Our government for the good of all is calling 
upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It’s 
_ true that paper work of business is heavier than 
ever but there is a practical way for business 
to conserve paper by making each piece of 
paper stretch farther .. . and at the same time 
do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve 
manpower. 



















; Mualtigraph Models fe $150 to atte 





Multiith Duplicator Mode! 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 


|" Multilith Systemat Duplicating 


is an Answer to the Problem of 


Conserving Paper 


HE Systemat is a new development that opens 

up scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating 
methods into paper work of all departments of busi- 
ness and industry, to bring about astonishing results 
in time-saving, in elimination of waste of materials 
and motion, and in accelerating. operations. A Sys- 
temat is a master sheet that comes to you with con- 
stant information or format preprinted upon it in 


Multilith Systemat 
Saves Paper By 


1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 


4. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms 
Into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful “Over-Runs" 
6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing “Copying” Errors 
8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using most Paper Stocks 

10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 
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reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
\an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white, 


Wherever repetitive operations are part of your 
methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
to effect savings. 


Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply departments in prin- 


cipal cities of the world. a. 
Gre 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS sh 
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- ‘Ten-fon tire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development — 


A TIRE like this weighs only a third 


of a ton but can carry a load of : 


ten tons, forty tons or more for four 
tires — nearly as much as a freight car. 
It is used for off-the-road hauling. It 


holds as much air as 25 auto tires, takes - 


The Eeoteybranis Tome, finished 
might still be'un 


five years apo, der con-’ .. 
struction if there were no big tires like - 


this. Dams and.. are tts now finished 
in 18 months woul probably take four 
and five years to build. But even with 
all their advantages, costs were too 


high because these tires, running over 


big rocks, bruised too easily. Inner. 


cords broke under sharp impact; tires 
had to be repaired or thrown away. 
Time and money were lost. 

Then B. F. Goodrich men developed 
a new kind of “bruise-protected”™ tire. 
It has four extra layers of cords em- 
bedded under the rubber tread, and 
with a special kind of rubber between 
them. Under impact the cords disttib- 


~ute-the force of the blow and allow it 


to be absorbed by the rubber. 

"Contractors tried the new tires. Some 
of the records were: 17,226 miles 
against 12,501 for the best of all three 
ordinary tires used; 15,017-miles com- 


pared to.11,304 for the best ordinary 
tire; 17,599 miles compared to 6,476 
for the best ordinary type. There would 
be even more such records “if. military 
needs permitted more contractors to get 
these new tires. 

B. F. Goodrich developments | ex- 
tend to every type of tire— passenger 
cat, truck, airplane, farm, industrial, 
and the big. off-the-road type. What- 
ever your tire need, if you buy B. F. 
Goodrich, you get tires Packed by this 
policy of constant improvement. Fa. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Why Steel will need men after the war 


When the war is won, many veterans will look to the 
great Steel Industry for peacetime jobs. The Steel 
Industry is prepared to meet the situation. 


Countless industries will need steel to build 
the automobiles, railroad equipment, houses, 
stoves,-refrigerators and thousands of other 
commodities of peace. 

Steel. is tough, versatile, low in cost, vital 
in peace as it is deadly in war...the backbone 
of transportation, industry, farming and do- 
mestic life. 

The war has developed new uses for Stainless 
and other Alloy Steels ...improved methods 
of construction and fabrication ... advanced 


yf ih » of / knowledge of heat and corrosion resistance. 
f [ A the AYE’ f C C, To forge, roll, cast and manufacture steel into count- 
— peacetime applications will require many men 
, 2 and women. Steel will continue as one of the nation’ 8 
ly make TOE OLR IEERME restos industries 


BUY MORE WAR -BONDS TODAY... And Held for Peacetime Prosperity 


at will take steel boteieisainaa iliac 
/ O hid, ke Je ) hs On every front endless streams of ships, tanks, guns 


and planes are thundering evidence that America’s 
furnaces,mills and industries are producingthe goods, 


NICKEL in STEEL toughens, strengthens, 
aids in improving heat and corrosion resis- 
tance... makes possible high strength Nickel 
Alloy Steels, Stainless Steels, and Special 
Property Nickel Steels which help to give our 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines fighting 
equipment second to none. 


As wartime jobs are completed, Steel will be turned 
again to its peacetime function of serving man. | 
When that day comes Steel and Nickel will unite in 
helping to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


The International NICK Jy |, company, inc. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


Pe ee ee and ee Pehle eee 
oo. sole producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel elloye 




















BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


558 Americans took vanilla! 


They boarded a Swedish ship in a 
Portuguese port after being released 
from German internment camps. And 
every one brought a long pent-up 
appetite for ice cream, 

“We must have eaten at least a quar- 
ter of a ton of it the first day out,” one 
of the Gripsholm passengers reported. 


That very human, very American 
incident has been multiplied many 
times during this global war—in every 
sector where Uncle Sam’s sons and 
daughters are serving. Ice cream means 
birthday parties and strawberry socials 
and the corner drug store. Ice cream 
brings a brief taste of home to a 
bearded soldier or a tired nurse. 


But ice cream is much more than 
a pleasant memory or a delicious 
dessert. Like milk and cream, ice cream 
is a valugble food, rich in vitamins 
and calcium. 


That’s why ice cream appears on 
Army and Navy menus as regularly 
as possible — and civilians cannot al- 
ways get all they want. But if you'll 
be content with your fair share, you 
can continue to enjoy ice cream. 


For our part, we'll make as much 
ice cream as we can—and keep it pure 
and good—and continue the intensive 
research that has developed so many 
nutritious products from milk — na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . .. as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 











in the towns and cities of America. 
Cz 


Polly, 
overs <a ve Go 


NATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















HOME ON THE BEAM 
WITHOUT A CARE 


I" the happy days ahead congested traffic or the fact that it’s 
raining out needn’t put-a crimp in our social technique. 
The evening can be wholly gay and free from care or worry. 
All that’s necessary is to set the magnetic beam on the homing 
helicopter and let electronics do the rest. * 
Mighty complicated contraption, maybe! But ife electric circuits 
are involved Cannon Plugs will simplify the design. 
With a Cannon Plug you can make a positive contact or a 
‘quick disconnect in up to a hundred or more circuits at a time. 
Learn how Cannon fits into your business. Write today for the 


new condensed catalog. 


This is a Cannon Battery Connector (Type C-5 
used in rack construction). If it interests you 
write for the Cannon Battery Connector bulletin. 
"It shows one line of the thousands of Cannon 


Connectors used in a wide variety of industries. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Canadian Factery ond Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., ttd., Terente 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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The Cover—The man who wins 
a major party nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States usually 
has won only the lesser of two 
hard fights. He still must over- 
come the opposition candidate. 
| In this year of global wars, more 
; than ever before the Republican 
candidate faces a campaign that 
will require the utmost of strate- 
gy, tactics, skill, and force. For 
the story of what lies ahead of 
Thomas E. Dewey and a detailed 
close-up of the man himself, see 
The Nation. (European photo) 
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LETTERS 


When Is a Sailor? 


In NEwsweEEK, June 12, you speak of a 
shortage of men to man the ships of today 

I’m a seadog, 43, of New England birth, 
and have followed the sea for 28 years off 
and on as a deep-sea fisherman on the Grand 
Bank and in the Bering Sea. Any person 
who has fished the above-mentioned waters 
will tell you it takes a good man to stand 
the hardship and the toil. 

At present I’m an acting second officer in 
the Army Transportation Service, Water Di- 
vision, and I do not have a mate’s ticket. 
Last month I went to the United States 
Maritime Service in New York City and 
tried to get into the upgrading school, where 
with proper teaching I might get my third 
mate’s ticket. 

I was told I would have to go to sea tor 
fourteen months and receive a discharge to 
show for my sea service, and then I could 
apply for upgrading school, as I do not have 
any discharges to show for my approximate- 
ly eighteen or twenty years of sea service. 
I am not considered a sailor. 

Mister, I ask you to tell me what in hell is 
wrong, and what it takes to make a sailor— 
a lot of papers, or deep water? 


WanrnreN F. Moore 


Port of Embarkation 
Charleston, S. C. 





@ I happen to be a wounded veteran of the 
last war (infantry), but still young enough 
to be of Some service to the forces. 


_ Between the two wars I have accumulated 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREA7 LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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One of the steps.in cheese-making. Fine 
cheeses come from the milk of fine cows in 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY IN G. N: TERRITORY 


SETS PRODUCTION PACE FOR NATION 


Foresight of Railway’s Builders 
Helps Feed America Today 


As the tracks of the Great 
Northern Railway were pushed 
westward from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific Ocean, the system’s 


ment and development of the 
Northwest empire and sensed 
quickly the necessity for broaden- 
ing the agricultural base of the 
region. They knew settlers could 
not prosper on wheat ranching 
alone, so they encouraged diversi- 
fication. From that encourage- 

















ment grew today’s great North- 
west dairy industry. 


In recent years Great Northern 
has encouraged development of 
industries utilizing milk. Through- 
out its territory are hundreds of 
plants devoted to production of 
top quality butter, condensed and 
powdered milk, and a variety of 
cheeses. 


Such territorial service is one 
of the many things which make 
Great Northern great. And it 
explains why Great Northern 
transports, dependably, a large 
volume of the Northwest’s dairy 
products. 


Great Northern territory. management planned for settle- 
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Packaging Northwest etter for : ur table. Scientific, sanitary methods of modern 
plants protect high quality an 














Dried milk is ship the barrel in 
se G. N. cars. PPE Aon haere by 


One of the many high-producing dairy herds which thrive on the rich grazing lands 


and in the fine climate of the Ni rail is vital to the dairy industry. 





































































































“. «. Hur-rumph, definitely a heart flutter here!” 


DigsEt engines, efficient as they 
are, require regular adjustments 
like any other power machinery. 
But war demands have brought 
overloads; have in some cases 
sharply reduced the shut-down 
periods sorely needed for main- 
tenance. As a result, years of 
normal use are being squeezed 
into months. 

Whether your plant is powered 
by Diesel, steam or electricity, 
your present equipment may 
have to serve you reliably for the 
duration and for some time after 
the war. So it is worth your while 
to consider the many protective 
advantages that Hartford Steam 
Boiler can offer you. 

The wide technical knowledge 
that Hartford has gained in 77 
years of specializing in engineer- 
ing insurance can serve you well 
in extending the serviceable life 


=) 
=} 


of your power equipment. Many 
concerns do depend for this sort 
of help on the Company’s en- 
gineering field staff—the largest 
such staff working solely at 
power-plant inspecting. Because 
these men and their supervisors 
know power-equipment hazards, 
and ways to cope with them, 
their advice can save you money. 


And there are enough of these 


experts, so strategically located 
that they can be reached quickly 
for regular or emergency service. 

Your own agent or broker can 
tell you more about Hartford’s 


unequaled facilities for aiding 


you now to prepare for the diffi- 
cult period ahead — facilities 
which make Hartford Steam 
Boiler the ac- 
knowledged leader 
among power- 
plant insurers. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bellers « Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 























sufficient engineering knowledge and experi- 
ence with steam power to have the idea that 
this knowledge would be best used by the 
Maritime. Service. For the past year I have 


been doing everything I can to get into the % 


Maritime Service, but to no avail. The appli- 
cation I sent to Washington has been in their 
office for a year without even the courtesy 
of a reply. My many attempts here have been 
met with the statement by the recruiting of- 
fices that no requests to send men from this 
area with the knowledge I have of engine- 


‘room operation have been received. 


If they are so short of men with boiler- 


room experience and they really mean what | 


you have reported, all I can say is “Here 
I am, come and get me.” 
Geo. E. Brown Jr. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Lujack vs. Bertelli 

“Not only is Lujack as good as Bertelli, he 
is four times as versatile.” It seems to me that 
the preceding sentence (NEWSWEEK, June 
12) is not correct. The Boston Red Sox 
offered Bertelli a contract after he was gradu- 





Bertelli Lujack 


ated from high school. Eddie Shore is sup- 
posed to have said that Bertelli was one of 
the best amateur hoekey players that he has 
ever witnessed in action, As for football, 
what N.D. fan will ever forget those two 
famous games against Michigan—“the dream 
team”—and Navy? 


K. J. Gavin 
Amarillo, Texas 


@ Some one may dispute the contention that 
Lujack was four times as good as Bertelli, 
inasmuch as he won four monograms. As a 
matter of record, Bert won monograms in 
football and baseball. 
J. WauTerR KENNEDY 

Director of Sports Publicity 

Athletic Association 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 
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- Fourteen Years at Law : 
I was very much interested in the articles 


which you carried in Newsweek, April 17 
and June 5,. concerning litigation between 
an inventor, Andrew F. Howe, and _ the 
General Steel Castings Corp. over payment 
of royalties covering a method of making 
castings. How could a case drag through the 
courts for such a long time? 

In a recent decision the Supreme Court 
of the United States has taken a step de- 














“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 

“Well, wear one of Jean’s, dear.” 

“Mother! My shoe sole is loose.” 

“Well, wear a pair of Joan’s shoes, 
then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have 
twins in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “inter- 


changeability of parts.” And it’s been - 


a General Motors keynote since the 
earliest days. ; 


Long ago, General Motors men saw 
that this simple, early- American prin- 
ciple must be applied intensively if 
they were ever going to make more 
and better things for more people. 


For such interchangeability is the key 


Every Sunday Afternoon~GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 





Buy Vore War Bonds 


to mass production. It is the only way 
to make large volumes of good things 
at low cost. 


And today, under the vast destruction 
of war, “mass interchangeability” of 
parts is literally a life saver. It enables 
us to mass-produce planes, tanks, 
guns, heavy and light war material 
without end. And that means work- 
ing with tolerances so close that air- 
plane engines of the same type can 
be repaired from each other’s parts or 


spare parts. Each will fit with jewel- 


like precision. And the same is true 
of other complicated ordnance. 


Think of that when you see a 
newsreel of ground crews work- 
ing frantically to replace parts 


and repair planes under fire. Precious 
minutes are saved for our side because 
every part fits. 


American industry is replete with 
many such remarkable manufacturing 
achievements because here men have 
always received just rewards for de- 
vising or perfecting them. 


That is the idea responsible for the 
good, full life we knew in prewar 
times. It has been of great aid to the 
war effort.-And it will produce more 
and better things for more people in 
the years to come. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 











Sulfa, Plasma—and Ai 


Since the start of the war, thousands of wounded 
e Americans have been evacuated from battle zones by . 
air. Said the Air Surgeon General’s report: “The record . : 
places air evacuation in a group with the sulfa drugs and in long-range transport planes such as the Libera- 
blood plasma as one of the three greatest lifesavers of mod- ¢ tor Express, no wounded American fighter is more than 
ern military medicine.” 60 hours’ flying time from the finest hospital in the U. S. A. 


As the hospital plane streaks across the ocean, 
@ a flight nurse gives somebody’s blood — perhaps yours : 
—to this wounded soldier, who might otherwise never get’ From many a remote combat zone, the plane is the 
home for the special care that will restore him to health. @ only means of getting casualties back to base hospitals. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 




















The ambulance, hospital train, and hospital ship 

e still transport most of our war casualties. But many a 

time when minutes can save a life, the 4-mile-a-minute 
speed of the flying ambulance does exactly that! 








One reason we are winning the war is the way 
@ in which the truck, the train, the ship, and the plane 
are teaming up together. And the task of rebuilding the 
peacetime world will be a challenge which all forms of . 
transportation must meet in the same way. 


But the plane, in addition to its use as a global air trans- 
port, will have still another role to fulfill: a permanent 
postwar Air Force can well become the ever-watchful 
guardian of the peace we shall have won so dearly. 








No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 
> flying time from your 
local airport 
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From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 





huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 





LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber 





CORONADO...patrol bomber 





VENGEANCE...dive bomber 
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LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 





CATALINA... patrol bomber 





VALIANT... basic trainer 





SENTINEL...'"Flying Jeep” 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Alr Giant—The new Consoli- 
dated Vultee Model 39 trans- 
port plane—the Liberator Liner 
—has passed its test flights 
successfully. Capacity of this 
4-engine transoceanic airliner: 
48 passengers—or, as a sleeper, 
24. Top speed: 275 m.p.h. Fly- 
ing range: over 4000 miles. 


1000-mile Shuttie Trips — The 
Naval Air Transport Service 
in the Pacific now flies 320,000 
miles per week, carries over 
5500 passengers monthly, re- 
ports that it “adds another 
stop every time the Japs lose 
another island.” ; 


Airport for Air Giants — New 
York City’s projected airport 
will have runways totalling 13 
miles in length, one of which 
will be over 2 miles long. This 
airport can handle 1000 plane 
movements per day. (Capacity 
of present N. Y. airport: 270 
plane movements per day.) 


Tomorrow's Airmen: The total 
strength of the Army Air Forces 
now exceeds 2,300,000 officers 
and enlisted men—a vast reser- 
voir of skilled pilots and air- 
craft technicians which will 
insure postwar America’s re- 
maining “a nation on wings.” 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





; San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C, 
Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 














What happens 


to a submachine-gun clip 


before it goes into action 








SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. NEW YoRK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 





On its long journey to the front, a submachine-gun clip 
must have the utmost protection. Dust, grit or moisture 
might endanger its ability to function with the smoothness 
and certainty of action essential to a fast-firing weapon. 

Here, as in so many other cases, protective wrapping 
meets the need. And fast wrapping machines supply the 
speed so vital in maintaining a steady flow of ammunition 
to the war fronts. 





After being dipped in oil, the clips are put through our 
standard wrapping machines. Each machine has a speed ef 
75 clips per minute. No easy job was the sealing of the 
wrapper. Due to the irregular surfaces of the clip, as well as 
to the character of the tough laminated wrapping material, 
we had to provide the wrapping machines with special 
heat-sealing equipment. The result is a hermetically sealed 
wrap that defies the finest dust, grit or most penetrating 
moisture. Carbine clips are tic similarly wrapped by 
our machines. 


Wartime wrapping problems are providing a valuable 


source of ideas for our Engineering Department. If you are 


planning any new improvements, whether for war or 
civilian packaging, call on us for suggestions. 






is mighty important 
to the fighting man 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
PACKAGE VIACHINERY COMPANY 


~ 
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signed to protect the inventor—in most 
cases, I believe the inventor is a person witn 

t “spark of genius,” but_ not enough 
money to fight concerns like General Steel 
Castings Corp. I am afraid the Supreme 
Court’s decision is not going to do the in- 
ventor much good unless the courts are 
forced to arrive at a decision in very much 
less time than fourteen years and six months. 


Roy LEBOURGEOIS 
Secretary Treasurer 


Crescent Corp. 
New Orleans, La. 


The Court record: 
1929: Howe filed suit, Madieon County 


Ill. Circuit Court. Transferred to United | 


States District Court, Springfield, Il. 

1980: Case tried in Springfield. Judge 
Louis FitzHenry decided in favor of Howe. 
Appealed to United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Chicago. 

1982: Appeals Court affirmed ruling. Ap- 
pealed to United States Supreme Court. 

1988: Supreme Court refused jurisdiction. 
Case returned to District Court. On Sept. 11 
Judge FitzHenry appointed Edward P. Al- 
len—who had retired the previous May as 
chairman of the Illinois Democratic State 
Committee—master in chancery to deter. 
mine value of Howe's rights. Among the 
determinations: reasonable value of the 
letters of patent; earnings the patent had 
accumulated; value of shop rights; values 
and earnings of the company from use of the 
patent. Allen’s accounting consumed the 
next ten years, saw many famous Midwest 


lawyers concerned with it, and used nearly a 


ton of paper for printing testimony. 

1943: Hearings and accounting completed 
in May. 

1944: Allen recommended award of $5, 
522,072 in February. His report filed in Dis- 
trict Court March 29. On April 4 Howe 
agreed to accept $1,958,240 to end litiga- 
Payments to attorneys, etc.: Joseph TI. 
Davis, $362,018; Bruce Campbell, $181,009; 
L. C. Kingsland, $181,009; Allen, $70,000 


plus $21,360 previously paid in fees and ex- 
penses. 
Profit Appeal 


Believing implicitly in the need for releas- 
ing the “strangle hold” imposed on private 
enterprise by the present Administration, | 
was nevertheless quite surprised and con- 
cerned after reading Mr. Robey’s exposé of 
tax problems confronting corporations 
( NEwsweex, May 1, May 22). 

After the war I had planned to put my 
savings into a small venture. My concer 
springs from a doubt as to the advisability of 
such an undertaking if the same conditions 
are existent. The importance of the matter to 
me is magnified by a previous decision not 
to return to my former job. Since reading 
the Robey article, I am wondering if my de- 
cision was a wise one—the attractiveness of 
being an entrepreneur disappears without 
= element of profits to compensate for the 


Set. R. E. Tayior 
Fleet P.O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 




















December 7, 1941. Pearl Harbor lashed 
by a rain of steel. At Newark, N. Y. two 
gleaming, stainless steel trains streaked 
past each other. New York Central’s 
new Empire State Expresses were mak- 
ing their first run. That day saw the out- 
rageous loosing of steel’s destructive 
force, and the launching of a supreme 
example of its constructive use. Since 
then, these trains have flashed daily over 
the 621 miles between New York City 
and Cleveland—running a total of 
over a million miles by April 1, 1944. 


The Empire State Express trains mark 






the farthest advance in modern railway 
travel. Strong, safe, staunchly depend- 
able, these coach and chair cars are 
immensely popular with the traveling 
public and are a continuous source of 
pride and profit to the New York Central 
System. 


Budd designed and built every stain- 
less steel train that was ever made. The 
Empire State trains were the last to leave 
our shops. After Pearl Harbor, steel and 
manpower were wholly diverted to war 
work, But the war’s tremendous trans- 
portation demands have shownthe sound- 
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The Empire State Express in the Highlands of the Hudeoe 
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ness of Budd ideas and construction 
methods. These trains, and the new ideas 
and techniques that are being born, hold 
a brilliant promise for the day when 
peace returns and men and materials are 
released for service in a modern world. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel! 
lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. De- 
signers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 
fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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The LaFayette — 1837. One 
of the earliest B & O locomo- 
tives to haul the trains of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
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PREFACE 
OF A 
NEW ERA 
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GM Diesels have the exacting job of 
hauling B & O's highest-class freight, 
including trains of perishables and 
| uther foodstuffs for the armed forces 


as well as for civilian markets. 






Day in and day out, General Motors Diesel 
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getting reacquainted 
with his three children. 
He has seen very little 
of them since several 
weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor when he sailed 
“blindfolded” into the 
Pacific for NEWSWEEK, one of a small 
-§ group of correspondents who were the 
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For Your Information . . . 


i Lardner is back in 
New York, taking a 


first in this war to wear the uniform of the 
Army of the United States. 
rest and 
He landed in Australia as the 
Japs still swept savagely southward and 
was the first American newsman in Dar- 
win when expectation of invasion hung 
ominously in the air. He sailed north to 
Port Moresby on the “Floating Fire- 
. cracker,” sleeping for a week among 
drums of high-octane gasoline over a hold 
full of high-explosive bombs. A few weeks 


later the “Firecracker” was torpedoed. 
John comments: “All of my vehicles are 
eventually lost.” 


With two other American corre- 
spondents Lardner was first to arrive in 
New Guinea, while the Jap Army scaled 
the green wilderness of the Owen Stanley 
Mountains. He rode a B-26 on a highly 
successful bombing of Lae. They said it 
didn’t matter that he had no parachute, 
but some weeks later the same crew 
bailed out at 13,000 feet—“too high with- 
out a chute,” John explained. 


He journeyed half way around 
the world to cover the Tunisian cam- 
paign. By his own account his most har- 
rowing African experience occurred in 





Algiers when his pocket was picked of 
$500 by twelve Arab boys who, he 
swears, were all 4 feet tall. He was the 
first reporter to enter Bizerte, finding an 
open café where, amidst the rattle of ma- 
chine-gun fire and shelling, a British ser- 
geant sat at a piano playing French, Brit- 
ish, and American patriotic songs while 
twenty mixed drinkers wept and ap- 
plauded. 


After Tunisia fell Lardner raced 
the stork back to New York and lost. It 
was a boy. He was back covering the 
Sicilian campaign within two months. 
Crossing to Reggio Calabria with. the 
British, he was probably the first Ameri- 
can correspondent on the Italian main- 
land. He was the first American to inter 
view Marshal Badoglio. 


Making the initial landing at An- 
zio with the British, he lived for two 
months on the tiny beachhead where they 
fought their own violent little war, a Ger- 
man proving ground for new weapons. It 
was frequently worse on the beach than 
on the fighting line. “Like living in a 
haunted house,” John said. 


Yet for all of his amazing experi- 
ence, it is John Lardner’s pen that has 
made him an outstanding correspondent 
in this war. He makes no pretense of be- 
ing a military strategist. His stories in 
NewsweEX are filled with wonderful ac- 
tion and color—but basically they are 
stories of people, plain people, caught up 
in the terrible adventure of war. 
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WHATS 


BLOOD-COUNT 


Ever see a blood-count taken? The hospital labora- 
tory technician carefully takes a drop of blood in a 
pipette ...dilutes it with proper fluid... and, 
after shaking, places a drop of this mixture on a 
special glass slide marked off into 16 equal squares. 
Then, through a microscope, she begins to count the 
red corpuscles (or white, or both). And as her 
trained eye encounters one or the other, she presses 
the plunger of a compact counting device which she 
holds in her hand. There is no distraction, no need 
for pencil-and-paper tally. When she completes the 
corpuscle-count for one square on the glass slide . . . 
the total is all ready for her on the face of the Veeder- 
Root Hand Tally* she is holding. Now she multiplies 
that total by a given factor ...and that’s your 
blood-count. 

But no matter what your blood-count...or your 
blood-type (determined by another method)... 
you are now eligible as a donor, to save the lives of 
American fighting men. For if you are in reasonably 





good health, your blood is just as good for plasma 
as that of a professional athlete. The giving is quick, 
easy, painless... and one of the most needed gifts you 
can make. So make youtself** blood-kin”’ to a sailor, 
soldier, or marine. Make a date to give your gift today. 


(This is one of the bundreds of ways in which Veeder-Root Counting 
Devices . . . electrically, mechanically and manually operated .. . are 
used in this world at war... They are used to count everything from blood 





to bullets in a plane's machine guns ...to the output from machines in 
war plants.) 


720%] 
VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 

















Phone NOW for an appointment at your Red Cross Blood-Donor Center 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 


The Allies will soon be concerned with 
relief problems in Russian-liberated Po- 
land; the U.S., Britain, and Canada will 
supply the bulk of the food and medi- 
cines, and they are anxious to have their 
origin plainly marked . . . British officials 
are fuming privately over Wallace's 
statement on U.S. Far Eastern policy; 
his declaration that the U.S. should be 
“generous in helping to create independ- 
ence . . . wary of creating dependence” 
was taken as a reference to India. . . 
The Czech exile government is asking 
the UNRRA to reimburse the Russians 
for any relief they may have to distribute 
when Czecho-Slovakia is liberated; nor- 
mally such costs are paid by the occupy- 
ing armies . . . Current Washington con- 
versations with Chinese and Soviet rep- 
resentatives on international aviation are 
going so well that high U. S. officials are 
afraid to talk about them; the Chinese 
and Russians are virtually in complete 
agreement in principle with U.S. post- 
war air policy. 


Single Air Force Arguments 


Defenders of the present dual air-force 
system are preparing to cite recent Brit- 
ish experience in future debate with pro- 

ments of the unified system. Previously, 

e latter have referred to the successes 
of the RAF, operating jointly with the 
land and sea forces, in support of their 
case; now British policy itself is under- 
going a change and is enlarging and mod- 
emizing the all-naval fleet air arm, a 
move interpreted as a step toward the 
U.S. system. This has been stimulated 
by U.S. successes in the Pacific. The 
U.S. operations have been closely 
watched by the Admiralty and have in- 
fluenced its decisions on air power. 


Liquor Inquiry Program 

Expect a new program of inquiry into 
the liquor industry when Congress recon- 
venes. About Aug. 1, the McCarran Judi- 
ciary subcommittee, which was largely 
influential in gaining the liquor holiday, 
will present its future plans. These will 
include public hearings on liquor-stock 
manipulations, maldistribution of the 
available supply, the import situation (in- 
volving the supply of Cuban cane alco- 


hol), and black-market operations. While 
the holiday will help take care of many 
aspects of the black market, the investi- 
gators are taking literally their directive 
to conduct a “thorough investigation.” 
Insiders say they will look into the opera- 
tions of distillers, some of whose practices 
they question. 


Polish Problem Revival 


The Red Army’s advance toward un- 
disputed Polish territory, again raising the 
problem of Polish-Soviet relations, will 
stimulate U.S. efforts to bring about an 
agreement. F.D.R. may address Stalin 
directly, with a reminder that the U. S. 
tender of good offices remains open. Ob- 
servers believe this might carry some 
weight if accompanied by the President’s 
personal account of his experiences with 
Mikolajcezyk. He found the Polish Premier 
friendly, reasonable, and_ conciliatory. 
What Stalin’s reaction would be to such 
an appeal cannot be foretold, but last 
week’s denunciation of the exiled govern- 
ment by the Moscow-sponsored Union of 
Polish Patriots shows which way the wind 
is blowing. The British, still stung by Rus- 
sia’s rebuff of their efforts at reconcilia- 
tion, are unlikely to join in the U. S. plea. 


Argentine Problem Revived 


Look for a strongly worded, definitive 
statement on U. S. solations with the Ar- 
gentine regime, following Ambassador 
Armour’s return from Buenos Aires. It 
will be issued either by this country alone 
or jointly by a solid front of American Re- 
publics which have not yet recognized 
the Farrell government. It will state cate- 
gorically the measures on behalf of hemi- 
spheric security that, Argentina has failed 
to take. Officials are convinced that vital 
Allied military information still goes to 
Berlin from Argentina. Diplomatically, 
the State Department will reduce its rep- 
resentation in Buenos Aires to a minimum, 
following a course similar to that pursued 
toward Finland but more swiftly and de- 
cisively. However, no complete agreement 


has been reached on economic steps to 
be taken. 


Hillman’s Illness 


The illness of Sidney Hillman, at a 
time when his services as chairman are 
needed most by the CIO National Politi- 
cal Action Committee, is causing real 
concern among other committee leaders. 
He suffered a relapse of a year-old malady 
recently after a week in Washington when 
he appeared before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee and conducted a meeting 


of PAC regional representatives. CIO 
leaders feel there’s none to take his place 
because of his knack of holding quarrel- 
some elements together. CIO President 
Murray is too busy trying to build up the © 
unions to give much time to the PAC, 
Political-action plans, incidentally, call for 
inclusion on the fund raising committee 
of names which were headliners in other 
political movements or in the movies and 
drama. 


National Notes 


When Congress reconvenes, Repre- 
sentative Brooks plans to ask the House 
Military Affairs Committee to approve a 
bill to complete CAA-WTS training and 
take trainees and instructors into the Air 
Forces as officers . . . The American 
Women’s Voluntary Services will con- 
tinue as a welfare organization after the 
war, combatting juvenile delinquency 
and other social evils . . . When the 
Navy Department’s air conditioning sys- 
tem .recently acted up, third-floor occu- 
pants shivered; a complaining memo, 
dispatched to the building superintend- 
ent,was signed “Admiral Byrd.” 





Trends Abroad 


‘he French committee recently in- 
quired whether the proposed Nether- 
lands-Belgium-Luxembourg customs un- 
ion could be expanded to include France 
and Western Germany; the Belgians and 
Dutch, however, hesitated to enter ne- 


‘gotiations until the Anglo-U. S. attitude 


toward the committee had been clarified 
. .. Between the two Russo-Finnish wars 
Soviet geologists did extensive research 
work in the Karelian Isthmus; they’ve 
mapped out important iron-ore deposits 
as well as some nickel ore with a con- 
tent greater than that of the famous 
Petsamo mines . . . Expect Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek to embark on a good-will tour 
of Latin American countries soon. 


Kremlin-Vatican Relations 


The establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Moscow and the Vatican is 
now regarded by experts as a distinct 
likelihood. The Kremlin has expressed its 
willingness and made that fact known to 
church officials. Should recognition take 
place and envoys be exchanged, those 
Latin American countries which have not 
recognized the Soviet regime might be 
inclined to do so. From the Russian view- 
point, its relations with the rest of the 
world would then be regularized to a 
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much greater extent than at present; the 
move would go far toward countering the 
hostility of Catholics not only in Poland, 
the Balkans, and Germany but in France, 
Britain, and the U.S. 


Liberation Farm Policy 


Nazi-imposed restrictions on farming in 
occupied Europe will probably be re- 
tained by the Allies for some time after 
liberation. Under German orders, farmers 
must grow only directly edible crops and 
reduce cattle raising to a minimum. The 
Allies feel that, pending final cessation of 
hostilities, this policy should be con- 
tinued; otherwise, limited shipping facili- 
ties would have to be strained for the 
importation of cereals. However, there 
will be a distinct change in the method of 
enforcement. Under the Germans, farm- 
ers must sell their crops to the authorities 
at confiscatory prices for cash—with which 
they can buy nothing. Under the Allies, 
fair prices will be established and, more- 


over, consumers’ goods, including luxury - 


items, will be made available to en- 
courage farmers to get the cash with 
which to buy them. 


Invasion Sidelights 


The British Army’s new helmet, now 
replacing the old saucertype, protects 
against both shrapnel and weather; it’s 
also an improvement on the U. S. helmet, 
which drains water down the back of the 
neck ... The Ninth Air Force evacuation 
planes, which bring Normandy wounded 
back to England, often carry curious car- 
goes to the Continent; a recent load in- 
cluded easy chairs, a portable bar, movie 
projectors, games, and the film “Cover 
Girl” . . . Ministry of Information films 
being prepared in London for distribu- 
tion in liberated Europe deal with Allied 
conduct of the war, but critics charge 
civilians won't be interested in views of 
destruction, having seen too much in real 


life. 


Latin American Troubles 


In addition to the revolutionary move- 
ments sweeping Central America, Latin 
American experts anticipate further trou- 
ble to the south. But, unlike the Bolivian 
and Argentine coups, they'll bear no Nazi 
taint. In Ecuador, trouble is reportedly 
brewing for President Velasco Ibarra be- 
cause of the extremist steps he is taking 
to avenge himself on those who opposed 
him in his recent coup. He has deprived 
former officials of civil rights and has had 
some jailed and some executed. He 
caused serious ill feeling when he recent- 
ly tied up the funds of all former Ecua- 
dorean diplomats in the U. S. and warned 
some of them not to return home. As a 
result, a counterswing may take place. 


Foreign Notes 


Work on the privately financed oil re- 
finery at Ras Tanura on the Persian Gulf 
will be completed early next year, well 
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ahead of schedule, to produce all-purpose 
gasoline for the Far Eastern theater when 
the big offensive gets under way .. . Al- 
though it annoyed Washington and Lon- 
don at the time, Moscow’s recognition of 
the Badoglio regime has averted a split 
between the left and middle in liberated 
Italian areas; incidentally, Premier Bono- 
mi will probably not last long beyond the 
liberation of the next big, politically con- 
scious city . . . Partly because of Allied 
raids, Germany’s postwar agencies con- 
template construction of 600,000 houses 
a year at a cost of 26,000,000,000 marks; 
they'll be built of fire-resistant materials. 





Liquor ‘Holiday’ Damper 


Tnitial industry jubilation over the 
liquor holiday is tempered by the fact 
that it falls in August, always the poorest 
liquor-producing month. Streams are 
then usually low, and limited supplies of 
water used in distillation curb produc- 
tion. Furthermore, some distillers, who 
have been overworking their facilities on 
war production, may have to shut down 
for repairs during part of. the month. 
Nevertheless, an output of some 15,000,- 
000 gallons of 190-proof alcohol is ex- 
pected, which would mean from 25,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 gallons of 100-proof 
beverage alcohol. At prewar consump- 
tion rates this supply would last three 
months. But the distillers hope another 
holiday may be granted them before 
over-all stocks, augmented last week by 
the WPB’s action, again dwindle alarm- 
ingly. 


Motor Notes 


Reports -persist in Wall Street that 
three, or possibly four, of the independ- 
ent automobile producers are consider- 
ing consolidation to compete with Chrys- 
ler, General Motors, and Ford ...A 
Toledo automotive engineer predicts that 
postwar cars will have fully controlled, 
automatic, hydraulic drive systems, com- 
pletely eliminating friction clutches and 
providing smoother operation and longer 
service . . . Aircraft-type engines for 
heavy-duty commercial vehicles are a 
definite postwar possibility; their light 
weight, high power, and economy would 
permit maximum pay loads over longer 
distances at lower cost. 


Nitrogen Potential 


Nitrogen gas, which constitutes 78% of 
the air, is likely to become increasingly 
important commercially if air-reduction 
companies’ present postwar plans ma- 
terialize. A major Akron tire producer is 
testing nitrogen-filled tires. An inert gas, 
nitrogen has no chemical reaction on the 
tire’s interior, while oxygen-containing 
air tends to deteriorate it. Although the 
process would cost more, proponents 
claim the increased life of the tire would 
more than offset the additional expense. 
And nitrogen may also find wide use in 
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food packing and dehydration. In can- 
ning it supplants vacuum packing, and 
an important West: Coast fruit packer is 
already using it. In dehydration it’s said 
not to impart the strawlike taste which 
results from the oxygen process. 


Business Footnotes 


Latest German strategy to hold Argen- 
tine markets: Chemical- and drug-firm 


_ representatives buy up U.S. products at 


retail and premium prices, repackage or 
reprocess them, and sell them under 
German labels on the local markets 
.. . Although the reserve ratio continues 
to plummet (Periscope, June 5)—cur- 
rently about 50% in New York—Feder- 
al Reserve officials are expected to wait 
until Nov. 1 to ask for a ratio reduction to 
20% for the war’s duration . . . Fleming- 
ton, N. J. (population about. 3,000), now 
the home of approximately 200 corpora- 
tions, with the benefit of resulting taxes, 
has been able to drop its local property- 
tax rate from about $4 per $100 to less 
than 50 cents. 





Book Notes 


The chief reason why J. P. Marquand 
was picked as the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s fifth judge is that the editorial 
committee didn’t want to wait until Elmer 
Davis, originally scheduled for the post 
(Periscope, Feb. 28), could leave the 
OWI... C. S. Forrester has completed 
“The Commodore,” the fourth book in 
his “Capt. Horatio Hornblower” series, 
which Little, Brown hopes to bring out 


in the fall . . . Maj. Munro Leaf is com- . 


pleting “Gordon, the Goat” for Lippin- 
cott; on a recent leave he did a rough 
text and 23 illustrations in three hours. 
. . . Elliott Paul has completed two new 
mysteries, “Summer in December” and 
“I'll Hate Myself in the Morning,” which 
Random House will publish in a single 
volume next fall. 


Miscellany 


Broadcasting insiders believe that the 
operators of newspaper-owned radio sta- 
tions were mainly responsible for the 
GOP platform plank recommending 
changes in the laws governing the FCC 
. . . Bill Brandt, the National League 
press-bureau chief, is rewriting the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’s nine-page base- 
ball section . . . There’s a good chance 
that WSAI, the Cincinnati station re- 
cently purchased by Marshall Field, Chi- 
cago Sun publisher, will join the Mutual 
network next year—a network partially 
controlled by Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the rival Chicago Tribune 
and owner of WGN, a Mutual affiliate 
... Gertrude Berg, author and star of the 
radio serial The Goldbergs which was 
recently made into a syndicated comic 
strip, is now busily working on a Gold- 


berg play which John Golden expects to - 


produce on Broadway next fall. 
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FORTUNE TELLER: I see you taking a 
journey next week—to New York. 


2. €.T.: I see a key—for a nice room at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 





* They will expect you! 





=) MAN: Why—I do have to go there. MAN: Wonderful! That’s the New MAN: I can’t quite believe it—but I'll 
r- -My problem is how to get a room. York Statler—right across from Penn- try anything once. 

r- sylvania Station. But— 

it 
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5, Now to test the fortune teller’s magic 






































Yes, the thing that “works magic” in getting a 
toom at the Hotel Pennsylvania is— 


A reservation, made far enough in ad- 
vance so that we can confirm it. 


And more and more people are following this laud- 
able practice—the big reason why it is often im- 
possible to take care of you tf you drop in unex- 
pectedly. 
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When you arrive without reservations, chances 
are that virtually every room has been re- 
served in advance—some of them for weeks. 


Besides early reservations, two other 
wartime practices will make traveling 
more comfortable for you and all trav- 
elers: Canceling unwanted reservations 
promptly ... Releasing your room as 





early as possible on the day of departure. 


Although certain inconveniences are unavoidable 
in wartime, the really important Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania services are still being maintained ... 


the inviting rooms, with their famous beds . . . deli- 
cious, wholesome meals . . . the restful relaxation you ° 
need, even in wartime, 














YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 











3, F.1.: Go! My powers do not fail. 


ROOM CLERK: Welcome, Mr. X.—we 
* have a nice room for you. Front! 
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Washington 





Trends . 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “i. war Effort 





The anti-Wallace movement is still gaining force among Demo- 
cratic politicians, including many who are normally loyal to the 
President. Although Mr. Roosevelt apparently remains unshaken 
in his preference, he has not yet said Wallace must be re- 
nominated and is now reexamining alternative suggestions of 
pro-Rooseveltians who consider Wallace a heavy political handi- 
cap. 


Chairman Hannegan wants Mr. Roosevelt to OK several men, 
leaving the final choice to the national convention. But some 
White House advisers think the President should make the final 
decision, since it involves basic political strategy: whether to 
solidify the South by the nomination of Rayburn or Bymes or to 
make a maximum appeal to the labor and Negro vote of the 
North, with Wallace, Douglas, or possibly Senator Thomas of 
Utah. Many regular Democrats lean toward Senator Truman of 
Missouri as a compromise. McNutt backers also are getting busy 
again. 


Wallace’s backers, on the other hand, are more than ever hope- 
ful that he will retain his place on the ticket. F.D.R.’s desire to 
have him in second place has encouraged them to believe he’s 
an almost certain bet. In contrast to his position in 1940, when 
he was completely a “surprise package,” they are claiming that 
in 1944 he has pledges from the Washington, Montana, Iowa, 
and Minnesota delegations, plus a majority of the delegates from 
California, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, He may pick up more. 


Washington’s attitude on postwar Germany is stiffening. At- 
tempts by Free German movements to boost the stock of the 
“good Germans” are falling flat. The U.S. envisions no Vichy- 
type German government—in fact, no German government but 
strict Allied military administration for years. 


“Good” Germans will be allowed to carry on clerical and other 
minor work after the debris of Nazi bureaucracy is swept out, 
but they will take their orders from the Allied military, with no 
nonsense. 

Germany will get no peace treaty for a long time. Austria, how- 
ever, may not have an extended wait. 


Financial reparations will not be demanded by the U.S. But 
German industry and manpower will be forced to replace most 
of the destruction wrought by the Wehrmacht. Russia is now 
pondering whether to remove German workers and equipment 
to Russian factories or to keep them working in Germany for 
Russian reconstruction. 


The Big Three are completely agreed on postwar German civil 
aviation. There will be none. Lufthansa will be given no second 
chance to hatch another Luftwaffe. 


Meanwhile, Washington wants the smal] European nations to 
have a greater influence in determining Germany’s future. U. S. 
officials fee] that the Allies need the small nations’ advice on the 
treatment of Germany, plus their participation in the occupation 
of the Reich. 


What to do about German prisoners (some 300,000 in Britain, 
Canada, and the U. S., with many more coming) is causing in- 


creased concern in Washington. Husky, well-fed, their morale 


recovered, most of them are Nazi to the bone. 

If they are sent back to Germany as they are, they will go un- 
derground, forming a hard core about which the demoralized 
people of the Reich can rally for the next war. 


The War Department has opposed reeducation of German 


prisoners so far, preferring to stick to the letter of the Geneva f 


Conventions. But now the future menace of the policy is recog- 
nized. Although details may not be made public, you can de- 
pend on more realistic steps being taken. 


Congress holds the key to the success of the international mone- 
tary conference now in progress at Bretton Woods, N. H. The 
U.S. can’t take part in any stabilization arrangement without 
the legislators’ approval—and without U. S. participation, talk of 
stabilization is so much idle chatter. 


Bretton Woods can’t produce a treaty, but the conferees could | 


arrive at an agreement which Congress might be satisfied to 
implement with legislation. 


Confidence in an ultimate agreement was displayed by experts 


attending the preconference discussions at Atlantic City. How- 
ever, critics of the publicized stabilization plan weren’t so sure, 
They forecast a 50-50 chance of a breakdown. 


British and Dutch rubber interests are being shrewdly out. 
maneuvered by the State Department and the Rubber D'\«"' 11's 
office. The former have invited the U. S. to confer on postwar 
crude-rubber agreements now but our people say they are not 
prepared to talk until 1946, at the earliest. 


Reason for the delay is that within two years American manu 


facturers believe they can produce synthetic rubber for less than 
10 cents a pound. Thus, synthetic could readily compete with 
crude rubber and the U. S. would be in a much better position 
to bargain. 

e 


The Pentagon is having headaches over the Army’s rotation- 
leave system. Battlefront reports reaching Washington show 
that when a battle-hardened noncom or officer is furloughed 
home and replaced by an equal rating from the U. S., the troops 
0 upon the new man as a rookie who has chiseled into their 
midst. : 


Although the Army is struggling with the problem, no real solu- 
tion is expected until our full forces are overseas. Then replace- 
ments can be moved up from within, without the necessity of 
replacing officers and noncoms with men fresh from the States. 


e 
Powerful factors in the coal situation are: (1) declining pro- 
duction of high-grade coals; (2) whether more strikes develop; 


and { 8) the question of renewed draft deferments for miners 
in July. 


« 


Coal supplies are lower than last year. If the trend continues, 


expect a 10% curtailment in supplies delivered to dealers some-’ 


time this fall. This domestic cut might be matched by reduction 
in coal allowed to nonessential industries and some lessening of 
space-heating in plants making essential goods. 


But outright rationing isn’t likely at this late date and the Solid 
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Fuels Administration won't seek it, short of a major calamity. & 








“Slipless” Belts Help the 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Cut Production Costs 


The cry of "Timber, Timber’ echoes through America’s forests as trees come 
crashing down. From countless mills arises the scream of whirring saws slicing 
tough-grained logs. Thus, in the mounting victory chant of the Nation’s war 
production program, does the voice of our lumber industry mount in mighty chorus 
with all the rest. Today, RUSCO contributes to the efficiency of this great, basic 
industry by providing it with Hi-Friction “Slipless” Belts. 


Westward from Maine to Puget Sound 
has marched America’s lumber industry 
through long and pioneering years. The 
trek was hard, but ever forward. It is, 
therefore, a matter of proud record at 
RUSCO’S more than century-old facto- 
ries that, through the many decades of the 
lumber industry’s progress, RUSCO prod- 
ucts have aided it to hold and increase its 
continually successful pace. 

As one current and striking example, 


consider RUSCO’s Hi-Friction and Un- 
treated Belts. ‘ 

In Sawmills, Peckerwood Mills, Planing 
Mills, Furniture Factories and a variety 
of Woodworking Shops, these special 
‘umber industry” belts help speed pro- 
duction while reducing its cost. 

In these mills and factories, sawdust is 
the ever present foe of efficient belt per- 
formance. It causes belt-slippage. But this 
dust does not seriously affect RUSCO 


Hi-Friction and Untreated Belts. Even 
under these taxing conditions, they stand 
up and give dependable performance for a 
long, long time. 

Thus, in the vital lumber industry . . . 
as in countless others . . . do RUSCO 
products supply a wide range of essential 
needs. Rusco, like all other great Ameri- 


_ can manufacturers, is proud of its privilege 


to aid in hastening the impending victory 
and in securing the blessings of the ensuing 
peace. , 


AMM 


RUSCO 
BELTING 
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Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 
THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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The “Latest Thing” Then... 
The Height of Fashion Now... 


Fuels Wd clday Medion 


Hooks and eyes were the streamlined fasteners of the 
1800’s. These devil’s devices were the curse of husbands, 
but fashion decreed them, and wives did the rest. At 
the same time, utility decreed that... since each fasten- 
ing must stand considerable strain, yet have resilience 
to resist breakage... the logical metal was Brass. 


Now, a hundred years later, we have the easiest 
and smoothest and quickest of all fasteners .. . the 
pull-tab slide type... delight of clothes designers and 
merchandising men, pet of women and pal of men. And 
here again Brass is found, for these reasons: Resilience 
prevents sticking of the interlocking teeth. Then, 
too, the incorruptibility of Brass means that fasteners 
won’t corrode in wet weather or damp climates. And 
in many cases the golden color of the Brass fastener 
is worked into the design of the clothes. So styles come 
and go, but Brass remains, in various changing forms. 


These exclusive characteristics of Brass are 
good things to file in your mind for future reference. 
Remember, too, that Bristol Brass will be able to supply 
you with any alloy your product-uses require ... in 
sheet, rod, or wire of uniform dimensions and quality. 
In fact, why not discuss the preliminaries now? 
Write to The Bristol Brass Corporation, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 


> 


BRISTOL BRASS 


BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS 
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Third Invasion Phase Opens 





as Americans Renew Attack 


Bradley’s Forces Drive 
for Brittany Ports, Essential to 
Coming Battle for France 


For the Germans, the supreme test 
was near. Already the cracks were widen- 
ing in their defense walls on the three big 
fronts—in the east where the Russians 
were battering into Poland after captur- 
ing Minsk, capital of White Russia; in 
the south where the Nazis reeled back 
toward the Pisa-Rimini transpeninsula 
line in Italy; in the west where the Allied 
invaders struck out from their 
expanding area of conquest in 
Normandy. 

All the major fronts threat- 
ened Berlin from roughly equal 
distances—the Russians were 640 
miles from the German capital, 
the Allies in Italy 635, and the 
invaders of Normandy 650. But 
the Nazis themselves judged that 
the greatest menace lay in the 
west. There the Allies perfected 
their strategic bombing of the 
Reich (the week witnessed the 
first shuttle of British-based planes 
from Russian bases to Italy). 
And in Normandy itself the Al- 
lies and the Germans were squar- 
ing off for a battle of decision. 

So far, neither side had thrown 
its full weigkt into the fight— 
the Allies because the invasion 
was still in its preliminary stages; 
the Germans because they feared 
another major Allied landing and 
hence dared not commit all their 
reserves. Yet the battle since D 
Day had already cost the Ger- 
mans more than 40,000 men 
in prisoners, besides thousands 
killed and wounded. And the 
fighting in Normandy was fierce 
and swift as the Americans and 
British pressed offensives. 


Yanks in the Mud: The new 
American drive was launched 
southward from the base of the 
Cherbourg Peninsula on Mon- 


day this week, only tw days after the 
Yanks had completed the mopping up of 
Cneivourg itself. That quick resumption 
of the offensive was typical of the meth- 
ods of Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the 
man who commands the American in- 
vasion forces. These forces, it was re- 
vealed, were integrated as the First Army, 
including both the Seventh and Fifth 
Corps. Thus the numerals of the British 
Second Army and the American First had 
been combined to form the Allied 21st 
Army Group under the over-all command 
of Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. 
Heavy rain lashed the green and deep- 





This is part of the battle of Normandy too—an Amer- 
ican soldier carries a 10-year-old French boy, wounded 
_by a German grenade, to the first-aid station. 


ly fretted Norman landscape of woods 
and hedged-in fields and orchards as the 
Yanks went after the foe anew. Behind a 
heavy artillery bombardment, the as- 
sault was launched on a 40-mile front 
stretching from St. Lé, in the sector below 
Carentan, northwestward to the coast on 
the far side of the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
So heavy was the rain that the Allied tac- 
tical air forces were unable to support the 
first phases of the drive. And both men 
and vehicles sloshed forward through 
mud and swirling streams. 

But that didn’t faze the Yanks as they 
advanced in a drive aimed at hitting 
south through Coutances and Avranches 
to the west foot of the peninsula coast 
and then straight on across the broad 
base of the Brittany Peninsula. The ac- 
tion was described by James McGlincy 
of the United Press: “The battle was of 
the foot-slogging type fought in the last 
war, with the Americans fighting in the 
same kind of mud their fathers did .. . 
It was Indian-type warfare, with no room 
for tanks to maneuver and with infantry 
fighting almost hand-to-hand bat- 
tles in the orchards and fields 
along the endless hedgerows.” 


Huns in “Turmoil”: Over in 
the east, in the fiercely contested 
Caen area, the British were car- 
rying out their part of the early 
invasion strategy. Part of their job 
had been to keep the Germans 
busy while the Yanks were re- 
grouping after the Cherbourg 
fray. They did it with typical 
Montgomery audacity. On June 
26, the same day that organized 
Nazi resistance collapsed in Cher- 
bourg, the British lunged out 
in a powerful miniature offen- 
sive. 

Starting from a point near the 
village of Tilly, the drive took 
the shape of a strong steel finger 
pointing southeastward below 
Caen toward the Odon and Orne 
Rivers. 

That was the beginning of a 
series of cruel skirmishes be- 
tween the Germans and the Brit- 
ish on one of the tiniest battle- 
fields of the war. By the second 
day of the drive the British had 

ushed across the Odon—a 20- 
oot-wide stream—and were as- 
saulting the high ground be- 
tween the Odon. and the Orne 
from which their guns could 
dominate the southern ap- 
proaches to Caen. Their salient 
was only a few miles wide, but it 
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Securing the Beachhead 





The Capture of Cherbourg 





American Power Drives 





THIRD PHASE 








American push with 

eventual aim of cutting 

off Brittany Peninsula British drive to take 
Caen and tie down 
bulk of Nazi forces 








Newsweek—Roth 


Three phases in the Battle of Normandy: How the campaign has progressed 
from a massive amphibious landing operation to a double land 
offensive against the German armies of the west 





* NEWSWEEK 








grew to be 6 miles deep. The Germans 
attacked it repeatedly on both flanks. 
Commenting on the battle, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Miles Christopher Dempsey, newly re- 
vealed commander of the Second Army 
(see page 25) declared: “The Hun has 
reacted as expected. His reaction was vio- 
lent and hurried. They are now in pretty 
considerable turmoil.” But the Germans 
were rushing in reinforcements, including 
an armored division from Russia. This gave 





Field Marshal Erwin Rommel seven Pan- 


zer besides four infantry divisions. 
Meanwhile, Rommel was reported in 
command of the German armies in the 
field following the death, revealed with- 
out details by the Berlin radio, of Col. 
Gen. Friedrich Dollmann, commander of 


the German armies in the invasion sector. 
Significance-—— 


The British attacks at Caen and the 
American offensive that started rolling on 
St. Lé and Coutances in the region to the 
south marked the beginning of the third 
phase of the invasion. 

The first phase was the actual landings 
and the securing of the beachheads. The 
second phase was the cutting-off of the 
Cotentin Peninsula and the taking of 
Cherbourg itself. Although this phase un- 
folded rapidly the Germans could never 
be certain that the Allies would not sudden- 
ly shift and drive on Le Havre instead. 

The third phase appears to be based on 
the Cherbourg model. The British attacks 
at Caen primarily are designed to engage 
the bulk of the Nazi divisions. The next 
logical step would be for the Americans 
to develop their drive on St. Lé and push 
south toward Avranches. From there they 
would be in a position to slice across the 
neck of the Brittany Peninsula. And with 
the capture of the ports there, the Allies 
would be in a position to build up their 
forces to a strength sufficient to fight the 
decisive battle for France itself. 


Our ‘Secret Weapon’ 

The irresistible power with which the 
Americans hit the Germans day after day 
and hour after hour on the Cherbourg 
Peninsula was due not alone to their 
strength in numbers, to the quality of 
their arms, or to individual bravery. It 
was partly the product of an American 
“secret weapon”—a system of battle re- 
placements designed to compensate for 
casualties and replace worn-out troops al- 
most instantaneously. 

Put into operation last winter, it got its 
first major test in the American drive on 
Rome. In the invasion of Normandy, it 
worked so efficiently that there was not 
an American outfit which went more than 
48 hours with its maximum striking pow- 
er depleted. 


Man for Man: Depending on large 
reserves and meticulous organization, the 
system enables hares fighting —s = 
whipped into shape more rapi an 
previously possible. Thus asbattle depletes 
an outfit, replacements come in, not in 
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groups, but as individuals. Each replace- 
ment fills the hole left by a specific battle 
casualty. And green troops can be used 
as replacements because as such they are 
immediately integrated with battle-proved 
veterans, from whom they rapidly learn. 

That empirical method is battle school- 
ing at its best and has enabled the Army 
to shorten training of men at home bases 
and other rear areas. Their training in 
the United States pared to about seven- 
teen weeks, the men then go overseas for 
additional training before going into ac- 
tion. Six months after induction they may 
actually be in the fighting lines. In fact, 
men are now-in combat in both France 
and Italy who were drafted as recently as 
last January. 


Dempsey the Debonair 


Despite the fact that the British tor the 
moment .were bearing the brunt of he 
fighting, the Tommies were still short on 
publicity. One reason was that so far, few 
British leaders had been _ identified. 


Whether that was due to British unwill- . 


ingness to dim the aura surrounding Gen. 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery or to strictly 
military considerations was not clear. 

Last week, however, the War Office 
unbent to the extent of naming five of 
the British leaders. One was Maj. Gen. 
Sir Francis Wilfred de Guingand, Chiet 
of Staff of General Montgomery’s 2\st 
Army Group. Two more were command- 
ers of unidentified British corps in Nor- 
mandy; they were Lt. Gen. J. T. Crocker 
and Lt. Gen. Gerard Corfield Bucknall. 
Another was Maj. Gen. D. A. H. Graham, 
commander of the famous 50th Northum- 
brian Division. 

But the most important identification 
was that of Lt. Gen. Sir Miles Christo- 
pher Dempsey, commander of the British 
Second Army which comprises ‘the Brit- 
ish wing of the invasion forces. Dempsey 
has hitherto been little known even in 
Britain. Yet his wartime career has been 
meteoric. 


Montgomery’s Man: When war broke 
out, Dempsey was a lieutenant colonel, 
only two steps above the acting rank of 
captain which he held in the last war, in 
which he was wounded and won the Mili 
tary Cross. But in November 1939, he 
was promoted to acting brigadier and put 
in command of an infantry brigade of the 
Royal Berkshires. He led them through 
out the campaign in Belgium and France. 
By June 1941, he was an acting major 
general in command of a British armored 
division and by December 1942, he had 
received the promotion that clinched 
his career: acting lieutenant general 
in command of the Thirteenth Corps, 
part of the British Eighth Army in North 
Africa. 

That put him directly under the eye ot 
Montgomery. Indeed, as the Thirteenth 
Corps fought from the Mareth Line 
through Enfidaville and Sicily and up the 
toe of Italy, Dempsey gradually became 


known as a tactician on a par with Monty 
himself. And it was Montgomery who 
was instrumental in taking Dempsey back 
to England for an important job in the 
invasion of France. When the youthful, 
debonair Dempsey was appointed com- 
mander of the Second Army last January, 
it was a military sensation—only 47, and 
looking five years younger, he had. by- 
passed many a senior general. 

Dempsey is tall, slim, has a slight mus- 
tache, and is very shy. He won a reputa- 
tion in the Mediterranean as the Eighth 
Army’s expert in combined operations. 
With that outfit he made at least nine 


British Official photo from Acme 


‘Monty’ picked the dapper Dempsey 


different landings. In one, at Termoli, on 
the Adriatic coast of Italy, he sprang such 
a surprise that he almost caught General 
Heidrich, the German paratroop com- 
mander, in bed. Heidrich escaped in only 
his pajamas. 


Rebirth of Cherbourg 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, sends this picture of liberated 
Cherbourg: 


Cherbourg wears a deserted air. Hard- 
ly more than a quarter of its 38,000 souls 
have returned. In a thin trickle of one 
or two thousand a day, on foot and bowed 
wearily under their bundles, they come 
up three main routes, passing the truck- 
loads of German prisoners rolling south- 
ward. Down the steep escarpment past 
the shell-blasted rocks of Fort du Roule 
and into town they come to see what’s 
left of home. 

Cherbourg seems even more deserted 
than Palermo did, though the civilian 
casualties from our bombing and shell- 
ing here are far less than they were in 
the weeks preceding our capture of the 
Sicilian port, and the damage to buildings 
is nothing comparable. Only 500 civilians 
are in hospitals trom all causes. Yet the 





streets are so quiet you can hear a 1,000- 
mark note drop. 


I analyzed and reanalyzed the deadly 
hush. Then it came to me—there are no 
children here. 


Ruins of a Port: The Port of Cher- 
bourg is loused up as we had expected. 
Many of the docks are chewed away. 
The hangars in the naval base are dis- 
torted ribs of steel, and funnels of sunk- 
en ships project grotesquely from the 
water at various points. 

The return of the water supply is ex- 
pected momentarily. You have no idea 
of the inconveniences of living in a city 
without it. So far all the water has had 
to be lugged by hand from several water- 
points established here. 

A few butcher shops are open and the 
people queque up in front of bakeries 
for brown bread. There’s enough food on 
hand to feed the Norman population but 
no restaurants have taken down their 
shutters as yet. The rest of the shops are 
still barricaded. True to the finest tradi- 
tions, the first three mercantile tradi- 
lishments to open were a trio of brothels 
on the Palace Napoléon near the water- 
front and the Hétel de Ville. And though 
the populace of Cherbourg in general 
seems less than wildly enthusiastic about 
their new-found liberty—they don’t cheer 
and wave at us as wildly as the people 
in smaller places—the girls in these bagn- 


. ios frequently offer themselves to the 


Yanks for free. 


Watchword: Aider Our civil affairs 
section set up shop in a large public 
building and has been working night and 

ay ever since. Its officers have doubled 
police protection against looting and 
have restored the fire department. The 
are encouraging workmen to come back 
and help out with port reconstruction 
and regularly broadcast offers of jobs 
from loudspeaker cars which prowl the 
streets constantly and furnish a stopgap 
for lack of newspapers and radio. The 
telephone system, which suffers from a 
crude sledgehammer job on the central 
switchboard, has been replaced in vital 
communications spots by a signal corps 
network. 

The presiding genius of all this fren- 
zied action is Lt. Col. Frank R. Howley, 
former advertising executive from Phila- 
delphia. He is a wiry, gray-haired, calm 
character with deep-set but frank eyes 
and a prominent nose. 

The French -are going to be tond ot 
Howley. He makes it very plain that this 
is not to be a military government and 
that he and his staff specialists are there 
only to help and advise the local authori- 
ties. 

While | was in his office the president 
ot the local Chambre de Commerce, a 
doddering old Frenchman dressed in 
rusty black, paid a visit and the colonel 
seized the opportunity to get his point 
across. ‘ 

“I know that the Nazis do not believe 
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Associated Press Radio photo 


Surrender at Cherbourg: Adm. Hennecke and Gen. von Schlieben give themselves up to Gen. Collins, but only themselves 


in chambers of commerce but we Amer- 
icans do. We are here to help. Our 
watchword is aider. Ce n'est pas un gouv- 
ernement militaire.” 


The General Surrenders 


They were about to fire into the mouth 
of the tunnel. Then suddenly the Ameri- 
cans took their fingers off the triggers of 


their guns and stared hard. For out into - 


the daylight came a German lieutenant. 
He was goose-stepping. And he carried a 
white flag. Reaching the Americans, he 
gave them his message: Lt. Gen. Karl 
Wilhelm Dietrich von Schlieben, com- 
mander of the Cherbourg garrison, was 
in the tunnel and wished to surrender 
himself and the men with him. 

That was OK with the GI’s. 

A towering, dishevelled giant of 
6-feet-3 wearing an Iron Cross and a 
black German helmet, Schlieben stepped 
out of the tunnel with a man who was al- 
most his physical opposite—Rear Admiral 
Walter Hennecke, commander of Cher- 
bourg’s naval forces, short, squat, hawk- 

of and wearing a visored cap. Behind 
them walked a long column of soldiers— 
first 300 of them, then 500 more. 

That was a rare sight. But it was not 
nearly as bizarre as the conference that 
took place shortly afterward at the field 
headquarters of Maj. Gen. Joseph Lawton 


(“Lightning Joe”) Collins, commander of 
the American Seventh Corps which 
smashed its way up the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula into the port itself. There, in an 
atmosphere of polished military courtesy, 


- Collins questioned the Nazi yielders. 


The Law of Surrender: At that time 
there were still pockets of resistance in 
the city—riflemen firing from the blazing 
naval arsenal and a few gunners left in 
the old Fort du Roule. Thus Collins’s first 
question was the one which any comman- 
der would have asked an enemy general 
surrendering at his post. In effect, it was: 
“Do you surrender the entire garrison 
with yourself?” , Quickly, Schlieben an- 


_ swered: “NEIN.” 


Collins took a persuasive tack. Why, he 
asked Schlieben, did he permit some of 
his men to go fighting after he himself 
had surrendered, since their sacrifice 
would cause no material delay in Allied 
plans? Schlieben replied: “I learned in 
Russia that small groups can achieve 
great delays.” Collins replied that in this 
case great delays were out of the ques- 
tion—the few Germans still at their posts 
would be wiped out in short order. Still 
Schlieben refused to spare the lives of his 
men as he had spared his own. 

The German's obstinacy raised the 
point as to whether Schlieben was within 
his rights in surrendering himself but not 


his entire forces—and also whether, in 
view of Schlieben’s refusal to yield the 
whole garrison, Collins was forced to ac- 
cept the German commander’s personal 
surrender. Actually, Schlieben was within 
his rights, since military law provides 
that no man’s surrender may be refused. 

But though technically correct, Schlie- 
ben’s role seemed morally indefensible— 
the sort of act that sprang out of the emo- 
tional collapse indicated by his mien. Per- 
haps it was only despair; perhaps, as 
some suggested, Schlieben was eniiony. 
stubbornly drunk. 


Death's Ledger 


Landing from the sea on a strongly de- 
fended enemy coast is generally one of 
the most costly and difficult of all mili- 
tary operations. Paradoxically, casualties 
among the invaders of France were at a 
lighter rate than among its German de- 
fenders. 

Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force revealed the figures 
last week. For the two weeks June 6- 
June 20 it listed Allied casualties at 
40,549, including 5,287—or 13 per cent— 
killed, 23,079 wounded, and 12,183 miss- 
ing. By contrast, SHAEF estimated that 
German casualties in the first three weeks 
of the operation were at least 70,000. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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WAR TIDES 





The German position today is all 
but identical with that of a castle or a 
fortress on a promontory with three 
sides surrounded by water and one side 
open to the land. Its citadel is Germany 
itself and its outworks are the margins 
of the occupied countries. Because of 
their resources, these countries are vital 
to the citadel since without them it 
couldn’t long withstand a siege. * 

The garrison of this fortress has never 
possessed command of thé sea and 
therefore since the war opened it has 
been partially invested. Furthermore, 
for a year and a half now, it has stead- 
ily been losing command of the land 
and today it is faced with vastly supe- 
rior forces on every side. So long as it 
attempts to hold all the outworks, its 
armies cannot sally forth on the offen- 
sive because these outworks require so 
many men that it is impossible simul- 
taneously to hold them and to build up 
an adequate striking force. What should 
the garrison commander do? What can 
he do? 

From this simple picture it will be 
seen how perplexing the German prob- 
lem is. On one hand the military lead- 
ers must hold fast to the occupied coun- 
tries in order to stave off starvation; on 
the other they do not have the force suf- 
ficient to do so and therefore sooner or 
later will have to contract their defen- 
sive circumference. So long as they were 
faced with a single main front it was 
possible to fall back in front of the Rus- 
sians, build up a powerful striking force, 
and then, by seizing the initiative, at- 
tack and thereby regain much of what 
they had abandoned. But in the situa- 
tion which now faces them this is im- 
possible; for there are two main fronts 
instead of one. 

Though the German High Command 
is faced with forces beyond its means 
to check, it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that it is checkmated because utilization 
of these forces depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. 
Therefore, should the circumstances be 
changed, the forces that are opposing 
the Germans may in part or whole lose 
their power. What are these circum- 
stances? 

Here, out of a multitude, I must 
restrict myself to two not only for 
brevity’s sake but because many cannot 
well be discussed on paper. These two 
are: (1) that after three years of des- 





perate fighting the Russians, being more 


war-worn than their Allies, are more 
likely to welcome speedy termination 
of the war; and (2) that for the Amer- 
icans and the British the war in the 
west is only half of the whole war— 
therefore they also seek its speedy termi- 
nation so that they may still be fresh 
when they in turn fall on Japan. 

As the Germans cannot destroy their 
enemies through, offensive action, the 
problem of their High Command is to 
prevent their citadel from _ being 
stormed this summer. Because if the 
war can be prolonged throughout next 
winter, by spring or summer of next 
year political circumstances may have 
so changed that the Allied powers will 
be willing to bring the war in the west 
to an end on terms more favorable to 
Germany than those of unconditional 
surrender, which means political and 
social annihilation. 

Accepting this hypothesis, which of 
the two flanks is more vital to Germany 
in this policy of gaining time? 

The answer is the eastern, because 
if the Russians should advance west- 
ward and occupy Cracow and Buda- 
pest, the whole of the Balkans would 
be lost and with them their resources. 
Whereas were the Anglo-Americans to 
occupy the whole of France, the eco- 
nomic loss would be nothing like so 
great. Furthermore should the Germans 
be compelled to evacuate France and 
Belgium, the common frontier between 
those countries and Germany is a far 
more defensible one than any to be 
found in Poland or Czechoslovakia or 
Hungary. 


Granted that this is so, I will now 
turn to the eastern front. It is peculiarly 
shaped and may be divided into the fol- 
lowing sectors: (1) Baltic sector—from 
Narva on the Gulf of Finland to Polotsk 
on the Dvina; (2) White Russian sec- 
tor—a big Getman salient pointing east- 
ward with its apex toward Smolensk and 
its right flank resting on the Pripet 
Marshes; and (8) Ukrainian sector—a 
big Russian salient pointing westward 
with its apex toward Lwow and its left 
flank resting on the Carpathians and 
running south to the mouth of the 
Dniester. 

A glance at this front will show that 
Sector No. 8 most vitally concerns Ger- 
many and for the reasons I’ve given 
already—the threat of a Russian ad- 
vance on Cracow and Budapest. 


The Russian Offensive and Over-all Problems the Germans Face 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


Therefore the probabilities are that 
the Germans will fight to the death to 
prevent the Ukrainian salient being 
pushed westward. This being so, why 
then have the Russians started their 
summer offensive in Sector No. 2? 

The answer is self-evident. Not be- 
cause in all probability the Germans are 
weaker there; but because were the 
Russians to push the Ukrainian salient 
further west before they had flattened 
out the White Russian salient, once the 
right flank of the Ukrainian salient was 
pushed beyond the Pripet Marshes it 
would be placed in a highly precarious 
position. It would be open to violent 
counterattack from the direction of Brest 
Litovsk, and Warsaw. 

The present Russian offensive, with 
its centers of intensity in the areas of 
Polotsk-Vitebsk and Zhlobin is obvious- 
ly being made to eliminate the White 
Russian salient so that its front may be 
brought more into line with the right 
flank of the Ukrainian salient. Once this 
is done, the probabilities are that the 
main attack will be. launched toward 
Lwow. Should it be held up, then it 
will be switched to flatten out the White 


Russian front possibly between Polotsk 
and Pinsk. 


As initiative and superiority of 
force (in proportion of three to one) are 
with the Russians, to gain the most from 
both it is essential for them to develop 
the tactical situation in which they can 
alternatively deliver right- and left-hand 
punches and in consequence bewilder 
their enemy’s command and exhaust its 
men. 

So long as the two salients remain as 
they are the Russians are potentially 
one-armed pugilists. But directly the 
White Russian salient disappears, they 
become two-armed. Throughout they 
are faced with an antagonist who, be- 
cause he has lost the initiative, is ac- 
tually one-armed, though when given 
sufficient time he can still shift his sin- 
gle arm from his right to his left shoul- 
der and vice versa. 

Time is the crucial factor not onl 
strategically but also tactically; tactical- 
ly for the Russians in order rapidly to 
beat their enemy; strategically for the 
Germans in order slowly to sell ground 
at high cost and thus gain time in which 
they hope that the political circum- 
stances now facing them will be dras- 
tically modified. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

Partly because of the greater opposi- 
tion on some of their beaches, the Ameri- 
cans suffered heaviest among the Allies. 
Their losses totaled 24,162—3,082 killed, 
13,121 wounded, and 7,959 missing. The 
rest of the casualties broke down as fol- 
lows: Britain—13,572, with 1,842 killed, 
8,599 wounded, and 3,131 missing; Can- 
ada—2,815, with 363 killed, 1,359 
wounded, and 1,093 missing. The ratios 
of killed to total losses were almost the 


same—12.7 per cent for the Americans, © 


13.5 for the British, and 12.9 for the Ca- 
ey 
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nadians. (The Italian campaign up to the 
fall of Rome cost the British 73,122 casu- 
alties. ) 

Announcement of the American losses 
brought the total revealed United States 
Army casualties to 204,085 (35,104—17 
per cent—killed, 86,789 wounded, 45,725 
missing, and 36,467 prisoners of war). 
Adding the Navy’s war casualties, an- 
nounced last week at 47,073 (20,102— 
or 43 per cent—dead, 13,202 wounded, 
9,308 missing, and 4,461 prisoners) made 
total American casualties for the war 
251,158. 
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From four tronts the Russians threatened the Nazis with disaster 


Rout a la Napoleon 


In Great Defeat, Nazis Lose Minsk, 


Gateway to Warsaw and Berlin 


Last week the proud Wehrmacht, which 
just three years ago plunged confidently 
into Russia, fought its way back along the 
same dusty road to defeat that Napoleon’s 
armies followed. Along the entire central 
front the Russians had struck with a pow- 
er and skill that surpassed all their previ- 
ous offensives. Four great armies, which 
the Nazis estimated at 80 infantry divi- 
sions and fifteen tank corps, pounded at 
the heels of the Germans all the way 
across White Russia and into Poland. 

At the northern end of the front, Gen. 
Ivan C. Bagramian’s First Baltic Army 
drove westward from Vitebsk. In the sec- 
tor immediately below this, Gen. Ivan D. 
Chernyakhovsky’s Third White Russian 
Army plunged westward from Orsha. In 
the center, Col. Gen. Matvei Zakharoff’s 
Second White Russian Army advanced in 
the same direction from Mogilev. At the 
southern end of the front, the newly pro- 
moted Marshal Konstantin K. Rokos- 
sovsky pushed onward from Zhlobin. 


Fatherland Breakdown: The Father- 
land Line, major German defense barrier 
in White Russia, had crumbled in the 
early days of the summer offensive. Like 
a raging tornado the Russians had. swept 
downward in a north-south line, taking 
the key fortress cities of Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mogilev, and Zhlobin at the rate of one 
a day. Mogilev was the last to fall, on 
June 28, only five days after the offensive 
started. 

Without slowing down, the Russians 
crossed the Berezina River on a 68-mile 
front. Then they closed in on Minsk, 


_ most important rail center and the capital 


of White Russia, captured by the Ger- 
mans three. years ago. That big city, the 
historic gateway to Warsaw and Berlin, 
fell before a great pincers move by the 
First and Third White Russian Armies. Its 
capture was announced on July 3 by Mar- 
shal Stalin, who ordered the victors sa- 
luted with 24 salvos by 324 guns. 

The rout of the Germans in White 
Russia was one of the worst disasters to 
overtake them since the start of the war. 
The collapse came so quickly they had no 
time to defend themselves along their sec- 
ondary lines. 


Morale Breakdown: The desperate 
plight of the routed Germans was de- 
scribed by correspondents returning from 
the Vitebsk battlefront. They told of 
scenes of utter devastation, with hun- 
dreds of German dead and piles of aban- 
doned equipment, and reported that Nazi 
morale had completely collapsed. In one 
sector, the Germans were so eager to sur- 
render that they seized the white flag 
which Soviet emissaries carried to get 
through the lines and waved it. At this 
signal, German soldiers swarmed in droves 
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to the Red lines and all along the front 
other Nazi troops unfurled their own 
white flags. 

German losses were the heaviest since 
Stalingrad, where the Nazis lost 330,000 
men. In the first eleven days on the cen- 
tral front, many German divisions were 
routed with a loss of 213,000 men, of 
which more than 81,000, a significantly 
large number, were captured. 


River of Fate 


History doubled back on its tracks last 
week when the Russian armies crossed 
the Berezina River in pursuit of the 
Wehrmacht. For it was at the Berezina 
in the spring of 1812 that Napoleon’s re- 
treating armies were badly mauled by the 
Czar’s troops as they fled Russia. 

Armand de Caulaincourt, one of the 
generals who accompanied Napoleon, de- 
scribed the 1812 scene: 

“It is impossible to conceive the ap- 
pearance of the village of Wesselowo 
and that bank of the Berezina after his 
[Marshal Belluno’s] withdrawal—every- 
where troops, stragglers, refugees, wom- 
‘en, and children. The camp-followers, 
who were unwilling to abandon their 
wagons, had not been permitted to cross 
the river . . . The emperor (Napoleon) 
hoped that the position could be held un- 
til dark, in which case everything would 
have been saved. But when a retreat was 
decided on, the Wesselowo bank at once 
became a scene of horror, of indescribable 
carnage, especially when the Russians’ 
repeated attacks on the last troops to cross 
the river had driven the crowd of non- 
combatants to the river’s edge. Everyone 
then rushed the bridges, which were soon 
broken down, as much by the disorder as 
by the fugitives’ weight.” 

James Fleming, Moscow correspondent 
for NEWSWEEK and CBS, cabled this de- 
scription of the 1944 scene: “Trapped 
German forces launched repeated coun- 
terattacks and tried to cross to the west- 
ern bank on small boats and ferries. So- 
viet artillety had moved into position and 
opened point-blank fire. Boats were 
smashed and the Germans jumped into 
the water and tried to swim across. Not 
one succeeded. The same scene was du- 
plicated elsewhere along the Berezina 
where special Soviet units from the 
Dnieper Fleet took the heights along the 
bank and concentrated fire on the Ger- 
man river traffic below.” 


Russia’s Central Four 


The multinational nature of modern 
Russia is personalized by the four officers 
who command the four armies on the 
Central Front. One is of Polish extrac- 
tion, one Jewish, one Armenian, and one 
is Russian. 


Rokossovsky: Handsome, lean, and 
ad-shouldered, Konstantin K. Rokos- 
sky is the son of a Warsaw cobbler. 











Bagramian: From Armenia to the Baltic Front; Rokossovsky: From Stalingrad to Minsk 


He has been called the “boy wonder” of 
the Soviet generals and is noted for his 
calmness in emergencies. He has blond 
hair, turned gray at the temples, blue 
eyes, the large-fingered hands of a horse- 
man, and is 6 feet 4. His age is a mystery 
—some reports say 38 years, others just 
under 50. The latter is probably more ac- 
curate: he is supposed to have served as 
a major in the Czar’s army in the last war. 

Rokossovsky is a product of the Frunze 
Military Academy, “nursery of Soviet 
generals,” where he specialized in tank 
and air warfare. However, he made et- 
fective use of mass cavalry attacks in the 
defense of Moscow and the present cam- 
paign. He joined the Red Guards in 1917 
and took part in the Russian Revolution 
and the 1920 Russian-Polish campaign. 

Rokossovsky’s army struck the major 
blow in the Russian counterattack after 
the defense of Moscow in 1941-42. Early 
last year, his troops liquidated the 330,- 
000 German troops under Field Marshal 
Friedrich von Paulus at Stalingrad. For 
this he received the rank of colonel gen- 
eral and the Order of Suvoroff, First 
Class. He also holds the Order of Lenin 
and Order of Kutuzoff, First Class. In 
April 1943 he was promoted to the rank 
of army general and on June 29 was 
made a marshal.: 


Chernyakhovsky: Of Jewish descent, 
Ivan D. Chernyakhovsky at 37 is a chub- 
by man, black-haired, barrel-chested, with 
a reputation for great organizational abil- 
ity and lightning judgment in battle. He 
distinguished himself in the fighting at 
Voronezh, Kursk, and the Ukraine. His 
troops took part in the breaching of Ger- 
man defenses in the Sevsk and Glukhov 
districts and in liberating Konotop, Bakh- 
mach, and Nezhin. On Nov. 6, 1948, his 
men were in the vanguard of Gen. Niko- 
lai Vatutin’s forces when they entered 
Kiev. A major general when the Voronezh 


battle began, he was promoted to colonel 
general on March 5 and to army general 
on June 26. 


Bagramian: The Armenian, Ivan C. 
Bagramian, is 47 years old, has a bullet- 
shaped head which is completely shaved; 
he wears a trim, black mustache. He be- 
gan his career as a cavalryman, when 
after graduation from military academy 
he commanded a division in his native 
Armenia. He first entered the spotlight 
when he repulsed the Germans in the 
Kolelsk-Sukhinichi sector in August:1942. 
Later, his army led the assault that forced 
the Bryansk front and was first to cross 
the Desna River, for which feat he was 
awarded the Order of Suvoroff. 


Zakharoff: Very little is known about 
Matvei Zakharoff outside of the fact that 
he is a Russian and distinguished himself 
in the Crimean battles, where he served 
on the Fourth Ukrainian Front. He was 
cited in the capture of Armyansk, Jankoi, 
and Eupatoria, and at Sevastopol. 


Tyrrhenian Drive 


Under the hot sun, with the blue Tyr- 
rehenian on their left, the Yanks of the 
Fifth Army battled the Germans up the 
coastal highway and through the little 
ports festooned with booby traps. At San 
Vincenzo it was an_ all-night battle, 
fought from street to street through 
barbed wire and barricades. Likewise at 
Cecina, farther north, the Americans 
burst through the town in the gray dawn’ 
on July 2 after one of the bloodiest 
fighs in Italy since the drive on Rome. 

But capture of Cecina meant more 
than a bloody victory. It brought the 
Americans this week to within 20 miles 
of Leghorn, Italy’s third largest port, and 
within 30 miles of Pisa, the western 
coastal anchor of the German Gothic 
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* A V-1 diving on a British town 


Line stretching behind Florence to Ri- 
mini on the Adriatic. Moreover, Yank 
prowess in the west was matched by 
French valor farther inland. There Fifth 
Army Algerians on July 3 swept into 
Siena, historic highway junction only 30 
miles below Florence. At the same time 
the British Eighth Army was driving up 
both sides of Lake Trasimeno, farther east 
and in the center of the peninsula. 

The coordinated drive—viewed at its 
peak by Secretary of War Stimson, on a 
flying visit—meant that a new crisis would 
soon confront the Nazis. For the Pisa- 
Rimini Line was their last barrier guard- 
ing the rich Po Valley. 


Vergeltungswaffe Ein 


“London has been subjected to con- 
stant V-1 fire for two weeks.” 

Thus the German communiqué on 
June 29 reported the unremitting bom- 
bardment of Southern Britain by Nazi 
pilotless planes. The Germans officially 
call the robots V-1—Vergeltungswaffe, 
Ein, or Vengeance Weapon 1. 


Civilian Targets: No one in Southern 
England knew when or where the whir- 
ring projectiles, streaking fiery trails like 
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Vengeance Weapon I, sectionally drawn, showing its 1-ton warhead 


comets, would strike next. For a time the 
assaults came early in the morning and 
evening; then they shifted to other, un- 
predictable hours. Night or day, in clear 
or cloudy weather, the bombs rumbled 
over the Channel. They struck savagely 
and indiscriminately, wrapped in mist 
and hidden from pursuing fighters and 
ground anti-aircraft. 

Each new wave carried death and 
injuries to hospitals, children’s hostels, 
hotels, shops, homes, offices, and, pre- 
sumably, military installations. But Brit- 
ish censorship released no official in- 
formation on casualties to counteract the 
wild German claims of terror and chaos 
in England. 

Rumors of heavy civilian losses circu- 
lated. Correspondents chafed at their in- 
ability to reveal a few details of hits in 
London. Members of Parliament protested 
that the rigid censorship was playing into 
enemy propaganda hands. But though 
the Ministry of Health issued a special 
warning to stay away from windows (eye 
injuries were mounting), the government 
remarked only that fatalities were com- 
paratively few “where precautions were 
taken to get under cover.” Now it was up 
to the Prime Minister to break the cen- 
sorship. 


V-1 . .. V-2?: Vengeance Weapon 1 
appeared in two shapes. One was square- 
winged; the other, larger and faster, had 
longer, rounded wings and made long, 
silent dives before crashing. The: robot 
attackers, originally loaded only with ex- 
plosives, new came in incendiary form as 
well and exploded in huge bursts of flame. 
An American scientist in London esti- 
mated that in mass production the flying 
bombs cost about $500 each, little more 
than an ordinary 1-ton bomb. 

The next step for the Germans, now 
that V-1 had proved effective, was to 
make it heavier and more destructive. As 
Allied planes had carried progressively 
bigger bombs, up to 6 tons in weight, so 


the launching platforms on the French 
Channel coast might expel huge robots 
capable of returning the wide destruction 
that British and American heavies have 
inflicted on the Reich. 

The Berlin radio promised new horrors 
when V-2 was hurled against Britain. V-2 
may be the giant rocket with which the 
Nazis are known to have been experi- 
menting. On the Cherbourg Peninsula, 
where at least 29 pilotless-plane launch- 
ing ramps were captured, the Allies 
found two huge sites that appeared to be 
the foundations for launching these 
super-rockets. One, so big that it looked 
like the base for some monumental con- 
struction of pyramid proportions, covered 
80 acres in a hill-encircled valley. 

Other such installations may have been 
completed on the Channel coast near 
Calais. The rockets which might be ex- 
pelled from these emplacements would 
be far larger than the pilotless planes 
and far more destructive. Flying in a 
high, curved trajectory, they would not 
be vulnerable to the aerial interception 
that breaks the flight of‘ the level-flying 
robot aircraft. 


Pilots vs. Planes: The defense against 
the pilotless planes opened long before 
the attack, when the Allied air forces be- 
gan the heavy pounding of the Pas de 
Calais last winter. Four- and two-engined 
bombers smashed continuously at con- 
crete ramps that from bombing height 
were tiny targets, concealed in wooded 
valleys. The preventive demolition cut 
down the effectiveness of the robot-bomb 
attack when it materialized, and _ last 
week the assault on the bomb nests con- 
tinued, but the best defense now was 
attack in the air. 

That defense at best was haphazard, 
dependent on lucky hits and severely 
limited by cloudy weather. Ground bat- 
teries—which Prime Minister Churchill 
observed in action—picked off some 
bombs. Fighter planes, hovering over the 








What can you tell an 8-year-old? 


ANOTHER REASON TO “DO MORE THAN EVER BEFORE” 


Hes eight years old, your boy — 
with a dime to spend, and it burns 
a hole in his pocket. “Buy a war 
stamp,” you tell him. And, because 
he’s only eight — “Why?” he asks. 


Can you tell him how priests lie in 
their blood-stained vestments? Can 
you tell him of a woman’s outcry? 
Of old men garroted? Hardly. You 
can’t talk like that to an 8-year-old. 


But something — you’ve got to 
say something. You’ve got to tell him 
in words that are true and simple. 


What would his school be like in 
Poland now? How would he feel, 
each day, each hour, wearing a gas- 


mask against the unexpected terror? 
. .« How about his breakfast, if he 
were in China; or prayers spoken 
in fright, while an enemy raps at 
the door? 


Even then, your boy might not 
grasp it. At home there is food 
enough, and school in clean clothes, 
and prayer without fear. .. . Bewil- 
dered, he asks a final question: 


“Dad, if you only had a dime to 
spend, what would you do?” 


What is your answer—now—with 
more than a dime to spend? Buy 
more Bonds than ever before! And 
keep them — for him! 


The United States Treasury considers 
the Fifth War Loan the most urgent of 
the whole war. The need is greater, and 
our response must be greater. Invest 
now — generously, to the limit —in the 
best and safest investment in the world! 
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GOOD,-YEAR 2 


BUY DOUBLE WHAT YOU DID BEFORE 
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Channel, chased others. The Air Defense 
of Great Britain and the Second Tactical 
Air Force, both RAF commands, sent 
their fastest fighters (including the new 
Tempest) to shoot up what bombs they 
could catch. But they could not catch 
enough to account for 90 per cent, the 
figure which Gen. Sir Frederick Pile, 
Commander in Chief of the Anti-Aircraft 
Command, cited as necessary to effective 
defense. 

Pile’s statement drove home the obvi- 
ous fact that V-1 and V-2 would not 
be beaten by the crude method of shoot- 
ing them down in the air. A real counter- 
measure to halt completely the robots’ 
lethal action was yet to be evolved. One 
such countermeasure was poison gas, 
with which American and British air 
forces could make ordinary human move- 
ment in the launching areas extremely 
difficult and thus cripple the Nazi cam- 
paign. So far, however, the Allies had 
stuck by their determination not to initi- 
ate the use of gas. And the eerie robots 
kept coming. 


Heartbreak at Hengyang 


China last week suffered its most griev- 
ous defeat since Hankow and Canton fell 
to the Japanese in October 1938. The en- 
circled, flaming city of Hengyang suc- 
cumbed to three Japanese divisions armed 
with tanks, powerful artillery, and- 
Chungking charged—mustard gas. Heng- 
yang’s loss was doubly important because 
of its two railroads, the Canton line, Jap 
control of which would bisect China, and 
the railroad to Kwangsi Province and its 
American air bases. On June 28 the Japa- 
nese struck north from the Canton area 
toward Hengyang. 

Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s Four- 
teenth Air Force carried out its most 
heartbreaking task of the war: bombing 
its own airfield just outside Hengyang. 
Mustang fighter-bombers dropped 1,000- 
pound bombs on the runway and made it 
useless for the Japs who had already 
seized it. And through the week Chinese 
and American fliers pounded steadily at 
Jap infantry, cavalry, and triple-decker 
houseboats bringing reinforcements down 
the river to the Hengyang battle. 

Loss of Hengyang also clipped the sup- 
ply route to Allied air bases east of the 
railroad to Canton. Tokyo named those 
bases as Kienow, Suichwan, and Lishui, 
and said Japanese forces had overrun 
Lishui. . 

The fighting at Hengyang produced a 
curious conflict in communiqués. The 
Fourteenth Air Force communiqué on 
June 29 flatly called the city a Japa- 
nese sy ye The Chinese communi- 
que on the same day said just as 
flatly “Hengyang is still in our hands.” 
This confusion probably resulted from 
the fact that Chungking could not 
censor the American communiqué. And 
the Chinese doubtless believed that 
some of their men still fought in the 
ruined city. ; 
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Deadlier Than Volcanoes 


Tokyo spokesmen last week called the 
battle for Saipan Island “the most impor- 
tant since the outbreak of the Greater 
East Asia War.” From the capital of their 
adversary James V. Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, made them no more san- 
guine when on June 28 he predicted that 
the Americans would next strike at the 
mainland of Japan, the Philippines, and 
the Netherlands Indies. Thus on Saipan, 
if anywhere, the Jap soldier had an urgent 
incentive to die for his emperor. He did— 
and he took a great many Americans 
with him. 

Admiral Chester Nimitz announced the 
casualty figures for the first fifteen days. 
They were nearly three times as great as 


at Tarawa (76 hours) and Guadalcanal 
(six months). At Saipan the Marines lost 
1,289 killed, 827 missing, and 6,377 
wounded. Army losses brought the total 
to 9,752. Americans who by June 30 had 
buried 6,015 Japanese did not know how 
many more they had killed, because the 
Japanese had retrieved whole truckloads 
of their dead. 


Hell’s Pocket: By such bloody ransom, 
however, Marines and soldiers had wrest- 
ed control of 60 per cent of Saipan’s 72 
square miles. On the west coast they had 
inched gingerly into the strongly defend- 
ed town of Garapan. In the center they 
had moved down from the summit of the 
Island’s highest peak, Mount Tapotchau, 
a 1,554-foot extinct volcano. And _ the 








e+. but some Japs chose surrender instead of dying for the Emperor 
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right flank was wedged forward in an ef- 
fort to cut through to the coast above 
Garapan and encircle the Japanese there. 

Some of the hardest fighting flared up 
behind the American lines—for example 
at “Hell’s Pocket,” on the southeast slope 
of the volcano. In a gorge 500 yards wide 
and 1,500 yards long the Japs had dug 
themselves into deep limestone caves, im- 
pervious to bombs and naval fire. Sweat- 
ing Americans dragged up big guns to 
shell the caves point-blank. 

On July 2 the Navy identified the 
American troops in the bloody struggle 
for Saipan. They were the Second and 
Fourth Marine Divisions, both com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Holland M. Smith, 
and the 27th Army Division, led by Maj. 
Gen. Ralph C. Smith. The 27th saw ac- 
tion in the Gilberts and Marshalls while 
the Second Marines fought at Guadal- 
canal and Tarawa, and the Fourth took 
Roi and Namur in Kwajalein. 


Triphibious Action: Air and sea pow- 
er aided the American ground troops. 
Seabees, broiling in the sun, quickly put 





the southern airfield into shape for Amer- 
ican planes. They bombed Tinian Island, 
3 miles to the south, and held off enemy 
reinforcements. United States ships, bold- 
ly standing off shore, shelled Jap strong- 
points. 

Farther afield Vice Admiral Marc 
Mitscher’s swift Task Force 58 repeatedly 
sent its planes off the flattops to knock 
out airstrips and parked planes on Guam 
and Rota, 65 miles south of Saipan. Tokyo 
reported that U. S. cruisers shelled Guam. 

Meanwhile, the American Ninth Fleet 
shelled Paramushiru in the Kuriles while 
Army and Navy planes bombed the island 
and its neighbor, Shimushu. 


One-Legged Triangle 


In North Burma last week the jungle 
town of Mogaung fell to its Chinese and 
British attackers. That put the Allies two 
down and less than one to go in smash- 
ing the Jap defense triangle. Kamaing 
had already fallen and after 45 days of 
siege the Allies held three-quarters of 
Myitkyina. 


—$— 


> e e 
MacArthur's Air Fist 
The Fifth and Thirteenth Air Forces 
had outgrown the targets in their old 
bombing grounds of New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solomons. 


* They kept up their vital job of neutraliz- 


ing onetime Japanese strongholds, no- 
tably Rabaul and Wewak, behind their 
new bases; but those daily flights were 
now tasks for squadrons, not for entire 


-air forces. 


Last week Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
announced that the Fifth and Thirteenth 
had been combined to form the Far East- 
ern Air Force.* Its headquarters will be 
in Australia and its targets will be the 
East Indies, long within its range, and the 
Philippines, the southern islands of which 
became attainable with the capture of 
Biak. The new force will also continue 
to plaster Japs on Palau, Yap, and the 
Carolines. 


*Despite its name the Far Eastern Air Force has 
nothing to do with China. The Fourteenth AAF 








WAR TIDES 





In past wars, the strategic gap be- 
tween land and sea forces was never 
entirely bridged. Sea power, though 
able to carry on a war of attrition in- 
definitely, began to lose its. striking 
strength as it approached enemy shores. 
And military power, while it might sub- 
due everything within the reach of its 
armies, had to stop when it reached the 
waters it could not pass. 

Air power has bridged this gap be- 
tween land and sea power. at this 
means is that the and and sea opera- 
tions on a great oceanic front such as 
4 the Pacific now resemble, as they never 
did before, the operations on a great 
land front, such as that in Russia or 
France. Thus our sea operations in the 
Pacific do not primarily produce naval 
battles as they should, according to the 
reseed rp precepts of fundamental 
principles and past history. Instead, in 
combination with air and land action, 
they produce a great front, the greatest 
in the world. 

For example, the Russian tront 
stretching from the Rybachi Peninsula 
on the Barents Sea south to Odessa 
measures close to 1,800 miles. But from 
Surabaya in Java through the Marianas 
to Shimushu in the Northern Kuriles, 
the distance is 5,375 miles—almost three 
times as great. 

This is the total over-all front in the 
Pacific. Let us look at that part of 





Longest Front in the World: Our Pacific Operations 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


the front extending from Tokyo south 
through the Marianas, then on to Sura- 
baya. This can be divided into three 
sections—a central front and a right and 
left flank. Quite a different picture is 
this to the one presented before we en- 
tered the Central Pacific. By the seizure 
of key positions and an encircling pol- 
‘icy the bulge represented by the Mar- 
shalls and most of the Carolines lost its 
offensive potentiality, a result attained 
much after the manner in which the 
‘Russians erased the bulges in their own 
front. By string these key positions, by- 
passing others less important and cut- 
ting sea communications, we are grad- 
ually neutralizing the similar protrusions 
represented by the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago and Solomons. 


Our main fighting tront now taces 
northwest and extends from Saipan 
through the key points of Guam, Yap, 
and Palau to Halmahera. In length it is 
almost 1,200 miles, corresponding fair- 
ly closely with the Russian front from 
Finland to the Black Sea. Our fleet 
task forces, supplemented by land-based 
bombers, constitute the heavy artillery, 
which thoroughly saturates the position 
to be captured or broken through. The 
follow-up comes with the invasion 
a. corresponding to the infantry on 
and. 

Our submarines work in the rear otf 


of. 


-right flank stretching from Saipan to 


the enemy, where our air power can- 

not reach. They cut lines of transpor- 

tation, destroy traffic, and furnish infor- 

mation. They correspond to land and air 

“cong working in the rear of the enemy 
ont. 


Our main lines of supply and rein- 
forcement run across the Pacific, through 
supplementary bases pushing men and 
material towards the points where the 
heaviest attack will develop. This cor- 
responds with land practice. Our inher 


Tokyo is practically an air front. To 
develop a main attack on the Bonins 
on this front now would resemble an 
effort of the Allies to capture Le Havre 
instead of Cherbourg because the Bo- 
nins stick out like a sore thumb close to 
enemy territory, have no ample bases, 
require constant defensive support, and 
are difficult to supply. 

_ ane right pau puichas ons 
e iles. For practi urposes thi 
is also an air front. Localities on the 
Kuriles have potentialities for strategic 
bombing but the difficulties of occupa- 
tion are support, supply, and weather. 
The outer left dank, stretching from 
Halmahera to Surabaya for about 1,050 
miles, is yet another air front, and the 
seen to Aho. costirenl ak tate len bes 
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Déwey Snaps GOP From Coma, 














But Enormous Task Lies Ahead 


He Must Revitalize Party 
and Write Own Campaign Ticket; 
Youth.vs. Age Stressed 


Out of the East, the big plane slowly 
settled earthward, bearing from Albany 
as it had twelve years earlier a New 
York governor who had just become his 
party's nominee for President of the 
United States. Compared with that his- 
toric afternoon of July 2, 1932, the crowd 
was not large, but it was as unruly, test- 
ing alike the patience of police and the 
tensile strength of the Chicago airport’s 
steel-mesh fence. 

For one man—Lt. William Green of 
the New York State Police—the proceed- 
ings were not entirely new. On that sul- 
try day twelve years ago when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had taken off from Albany, 
Green’s stolid presence had symbolized 
the police protection which New York 
traditionally accorded its governors. Now, 
on the scene in Chicago, he served an- 
other: young and confident Thomas E. 
Dewey, the meteoric chief executive of 
the great Empire State who had become 
the Republican party’s 1944 Presidential 
nominee only seven hours earlier. 

In 1932 the issue ' ad been clear-cut: 
Could the man in the plane, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, end more quickly than the 
man in the White House, Herbert Hoo- 
ver, the devastating depression then 
gnawing at the vitals of the nation? 

Last week, in this year 1944, the man 
in the plane, Thomas E. Dewey, faced 
an equally clear-cut issue: Could he bring 
a fearful and worldshattering war to a 
quicker and more successful peace than 
the man now in the White House, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt? Plainly, if Dewey could 
convince the nation by next November 
that he could, the election would be his. 


Solemnity Plus: For weeks before the 
23rd Republican quadrennial national 
convention assembled in Chicago Mon- 
day, June 26, party leaders had talked of 
“tone”—the convention must strike a sol- 
emn note in keeping with the gravity of 
the times. Deliberately, the festooning 
of the huge Chicago stadium was held to 
the minimum; speakers trimmed rabble- 
rousing phrases in advance to make place 
for themes of war. From the address of 
welcome by Gov. Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois on Monday morning to the final 
words by Gov. Dewey on Wednesday 
night, solemnity was the kevnote over a 
ground bass of moderaiiun in attack. 


In retrospect, the party chieftains knew 
this week that they had worked their will 
too well, for they had forgivably over- 
looked three unexpected allies to their 
efforts: (1) a complete preconvention 
collapse of all candidacies except that of 
Dewey; (2) a sudden wave of defeatism 
concerning GOP chances in November; 
and (3) last and most effective, a blister- 
ing Chicago heat wave which buckled 
streetcar tracks, cost a Kansas delegate 
his life, sent scores more tottering to first 
aid rooms, and left the convention limp 
in rivulets of perspiration. 

Speculators, who on Sunday had tried 
to buy up tickets at $30 to $50 per book, 
found themselves holding the bag as the 
convention hall, registering 105 degrees 
of sweltering heat, proved inviting only 
to approximately 60 per cent of its ca- 
pacity (20,000 persons). 


For three days, Chicago’s crack song 
leader, Carl Craven, teaming alternately 
with a brass band and Al Melgard at the 
powerful stadium organ, had waged a 
steadily losing fight to interest the dele- 
gates in anything from a “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight” to “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” A veritable parade 
of speakers—Gov. Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia, the temporary chairman, Rep. Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, the 
permanent chairman, Herbert Hoover, 
the only living ex-president of the United 
States, Clare Boothe Luce, the beauteous 
Connecticut congresswoman, Gov. Dwight 
P. Griswold of Nebraska who nominated 
Dewey, and Gov. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio, ultimately to be chosen Dewey’s 
running mate—had failed to rouse the 
convention from its heat-locked lethargy. 

Onto this scene then came Dewey 
Wednesday night, 24 hours ahead of 
schedule because of the belief of party 
managers that if the four-day convention 
could be compressed into three, even the 
most profit-seeking vendor would wel- 
come the fraction. : 


A Roll Is Called: In the forenoon, the 
task of formally choosing the party’s 
Presidential nominee—originally slated for 
the rhore advantageous radio hour of 





Associated Press 


As 20,000 cheered, Dewey and Bricker shook hands on the speakers’ platform 
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9 p.m.—had been undertaken 
with a dispatch that empha- 
sized the foregone results. 

The night before, Califor- 
nia’s deliberate Earl Warren 
had withdrawn, causing 
Dewey managers to settle 
hastily on Bricker for second 
place (see page 43). 

Now, as Governor Gris- 
wold arose to place Dewey’s 
name in nominction as the 
“spokesman of the future,” 
placards bearing the name of 
the New York governor were 

uietly passed among the 
| wail for demonstration 

urposes. Demonstrate the 
SS weston did, led by a band 
on the floor and with the 
boom of the stadium organ 
adding to the din. But here, 
too, the heat and Joe Mar- 
tin’s hair-trigger gavel damp- 
ened whatever excess enthu- 
siasm the milling Dewey 
supporters had, and they 
were back in their seats in a 
short seven minutes. 

Scarcely had they sat down 
than they were on their feet 
again, this time with real en- 
thusiasm. On the platform 
had suddenly appeared the 
handsome Bricker to perform 
the inevitable—the withdraw- 
al of his name from the Pres- 
idential lists. Quickly, he was 
followed by Sen. Joseph Ball 
of Minnesota, who withdrew 
the name of Lt. Comdr. Har- 
old Stassen, and by Rep. 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois, 
whose campaign for the top 
nomination had received scant attention. 


Dewey 1,056; MacArthur 1: The 
roll call by which Dewey was 
chosen was perfunctory except for two 


incidents. From her box, the _here- - 


tofore calm and self-assured Mrs. George 
M. Dewey, the governor’s 67-year-old 
mother who had come down from Owos- 
so, Mich.,° to attend all sessions, showed 
her first emotion. Repeatedly she dabbed 
at her eyes with a handkerchief as she 
and her guests (among them: Mr. and 
Mrs. O. T. Hutt of.Sapulpa, Okla., par- 
ents of the governor’s wife) heard the 
drone of unanimous votes for the party’s 
new nominee. Unanimous it continued 


until the second incident occurred: Of. 


Wisconsin's 24 votes, 23 went to Dewey, 
1 to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The lone 
vote of dissent had been cast by one 
Grant A. Ritter, a stubborn 54-year- 
old Beloit farmer, who shouted down the 


ples of the Rev. George R. Cady of 


Kenosha, delegation chairman, with: “I 





a torchlight parade that night for the 
home-to who had brought Owosso its greatest 
honor. CI cosiioes earlier was day had 
counter-rally, when seven men and women 
— a banner pledging support to President 
oosevelt. 


The Convention: Mostly it sat in heat-locked le 


am a man, not a jellyfish; I vote for Mac- 
Arthur.” Cady shouted back: “Now isn’t 
he a damn fool? That’s as far as a minis- 
ter can go.” 

With the roll call over, the gavelling 
Martin ordered another—this one for Vice 
President. Unanimity was achieved at 
last: Bricker, 1,057 votes by acclamation. 


“I Accept”: Six hours later the dele- 
gates, standing curb-deep in front of 
Chicago's giant Stevens Hotel, got their 
first gli mapee of Governor Dewey and his 
wife. Rushed from the airport in a 25-car 
motorcade, the candidate was pushed 
through the cheering crowd to an eleva- 
tor which him to his suite on the 
Stevens’ 25th floor. There Dewey shaved 


_and changed his shirt (he had had a 


steak dinner en route). Within a few 
minutes he and Mrs. Dewey were again in 
cars, this time heading for the stadium. 
For the first time since the convention 
began, the convention hall'was packed 
to the uppermost girders. At 9:08 Dewey, 
still ser mg by his wife, appeared 
on the platform. Up went the loudest 
the convention had produced. Although 
the arrival of Dewey in Chicago had been 
marked by the first break (a 19-degree 


International 


thargy 


* NEWSWEEK 
drop) in three days of ter- 
rific heat, the benefits had not 
yet accrued to the jammed 
convention hall. There, shirt- 
sleeved temperature-stricken 
delegates saw before them a 
completely self-assured smil- 
ing man, his black hair, black 
mustache, and brown eyes ac- 
centuating a ruddy complex- 
ion so smooth that women 
observed it with awe. 

Time and time again 
Dewey, standing beside his 
wife, turned about distribut- 
ing his salutes to each section 
of the stadium. To the be- 
draggled delegates and spec- 

_ tators, his immaculate groom. 
ing, his total calm, and com- 
plete aplomb literally defied 
the thermometer. Carefully 
and deliberately Dewey step. 
ped back, reached into a brief 
case and extracted his speech 
of acceptance, written two 
weeks before but put into 
final shape only that after- 
noon on the plane. He began: 

“I am profoundly moved 
. . . That I have not sought 
this responsibility, all of you 
know . . . No one has the 
right to refuse such a call. 
With the help of God I shall 
try to be worthy of the trust. 
I accept the nomination.” 

With a tribute to Bricker, 
his running mate, Dewey 
then launched into one of the 
shortest acceptance speeches 
(26 minutes) that is on rec- 
ord: : 

“I come to this great task a 

free man. I have made no pledges, prom- 

ises or commitments, expressed or im- 

plied, to any man or woman. I shall 

make none except to the American 
people. These pledges I do make: 

“I pledge . . . a cabinet of the ablest 
men and women. . . [who] will each be 
experienced in thé task to be done and 
young enough to do it.” 
€ “The military conduct of the war is 
outside this campaign. It is and must re- 
main completely out of politics. General 
Marshall and Admiral King are doing 
a superb job. Thank God for both of 
them. Let me make it crystal-clear that 


a change in administration next January 


cannot and will not involve any change 
in the military conduct of this war.” 

On the Administration in Washington 
Dewey heaped the burden of years: 
“Does anyone suggest . . . [it] is giving 
either efficient or competent government? 
We have not heard that claim made by 
its most fanatical supporters. No, all they 
tell us is that in its young days it did 
some good things. That we freely grant. 
But now it has grown old in office. It has 
become tired and quarrelsome.” 

On foreign affairs, the candidate de- 


‘ fined what he called “an area of agree- 
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ment” (lying between outright isolation- 
ists and advocates of a “superstate”) and 
declared himself a subscriber to it. It was 
expressed, he added, in the foreign-policy 
plank adopted by the convention. 

On postwar jobs Dewey asked: “What 
hopes does the present national Adminis- 
tration offer here? In 1940, the year be- 
for this country entered the war, there 
were still ten million unemployed .. . It 
never solved the problem. It was left to 
be solved by war. (Here Dewey clenched 
his fist and for the first time shouted into 
the microphone.) Do we have to have a 
war to get jobs?” 

As Dewey reached his peroration with 
its thesis that “the future of America has 
no limit,” the convention plainly realized 
that ex-President Hoover's plea for new 
leadership the night before had been an- 
swered. (Hoover's theme: “This conven- 
tion is handing the leadership . . . to a 
new generation . . . I rejoice that this is 
to be.”) Now, as the convention ended 
with Dewey’s final words, it could be 
truly said: For the first time since Teddy 
Roosevelt became President at 42, more 
than two-score years ago, youth was at 
the helm of the GOP. 


The Personal Touch: In the next 72 
hours, a public reception, two meetings 
with the press, and a series of confer- 
ences with party organization leaders 
gained Dewey more solid ground than at 
any time since he became an almost cer- 
tain nominee last April following the 
elimination of Wendell Willkie. First off, 
Dewey, with his wife, and Governor and 
Mrs. Bricker held a reception at the 
Stevens which more than 2,000 persons 
attended. (Curio: Noteworthy was the 
fatherly way in which party oldsters shook 
the 42-year-old Dewey’s hand, invariably 
giving him a paternal pat on the back.) 

Next morning, after breakfasting with 
Bricker, the GOP nominee held his first 
press conference with more than 250 
newsmen in attendance. Cheerful but in- 
cisive and straight to the point were his 
answers to the scores of questions (many 
of them from representatives of critical 





New Deal papers). When a reporter's 
question got lost in the shuffle, Dewey 
unerringly returned to him; all obtained 
direct replies or promises of an answer 
in future speeches. Typical of his asser- 
tions was his statement that while the 
platform was on the whole satisfactory, 
much of it would have to be clarified by 
the candidate (he also made it plain he 
thought it too long). For his first press 
conference, the candidate unquestionably 
had scored a marked success. 

Throughout the afternoon, far into the 
night, and all the next day, Dewey con- 
ferred personally and in most cases in- 
dividually with the 106 national commit- 
teemen and women, and the 96 state 
chairmen and vice chairmen. Discovering 
that Sen. Robert A. Taft and a group of 
conservatives had a scheme afoot to re- 
tain Harrison Spangler as national chair- 
man (Spangler wanted the job badly), 
the nominee was forced to intercede per- 
sonally to install his own choice, Herbert 
Brownell, Dewey campaign manager in 
two previous contests. To Taft, Dewey 
proposed a successful compromise: Span- 
gler would be retained as the national 
committee’s counsel. 

By 5 p.m. Friday afternoon, Dewey— 
with a dozen fences mended and as many 
breaches healed—was ready to depart for 
Albany. Through a rush-hour La Salle 
Street station, the candidate was literally 
swept to his train (six cars attached to a 
regularly scheduled New York Central 
train) by an almost frenzied mob which 
accorded him a reception unequaled in 
Chicago for a Republican nominee in 
twelve long years of Roosevelt rule. 

After brief platform appearances in 
South Bend and Elkhart in Northern In- 
diana, the governor and Brownell joined 


30 newsmen in the club car for another, 


press conference. Jovial with them as 
never before, Dewey exchanged quips 
with the reporters, called them by their 
first names, and appeared to be enjoying 
himself immensely. 

Later that night, the candidate and 
Mrs. Dewey came back to join the cor- 
respondents once more. Amiably they 


Associated Pressphotos 
A parade (led by Rep. Luce) for Dewey ... tears for Bricker’s sacrifice . .. a wreath for the captive Philippines 
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answered questions about themselves, 
their home life, and their farm at Pawl- 
ing, N. Y. Plainly, Dewey had removed 
a widespread notion among the nation’s 
correspondents that he had an unbreak- 
able shell of reserve. 


Back Home Again: Thousands 
jammed the Albany Union depot; scores 
of state troopers and police tried desper- 
ately to maintain the aisle of humanity 
up which’ the returning GOP nominee 
walked. Outside hundreds of placards, 
banners, ribbons, and flags greeted him, 
countless home-made signs among them. 

At the Capitol, the state guard band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
the crowd joined in. Above all voices 
could be heard the governor’s rich bari- 
tone and Mrs. Dewey’s soprano, their 
years of professional study of music clear- 
ly evident. Up stepped State Senator Ben 
Feinberg, who in Dewey’s absence had 
been acting governor of New York. Fein- 
berg introduced the nominee as “the next 
President of the United States.” The 
Deweys were back home. A historic trip 
begun three days earlier was ended; four 
long, hard months lay still ahead. 


Significance 


The Republican national convention in 
Chicago disclosed two glaring GOP de- 
ficiencies: In recent weeks party leaders 
and the party organization had lost their 
confidence in a November victory and the 
pep necessary to achieve it; further, until 
Dewey’s nomination, the party was vir- 
tually leaderless and without a clear-cut 
program. 





The task imposed on the young Dewey | 


was an enormous one—few could gainsay 
that. In the coming months, he must re- 
vitalize party machinery and set forth a 
program that would take cognizance of 
both war and postwar economies. That 
Dewey was fully aware of the job ahead 
of him was evident. His implied dissatis- 
faction with portions of the platform had 
béen revealed at his first press conference 
after accepting the nomination; his deci- 
sion to stay in Chicago for personal 
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conferences with state leaders testified to 
his belief that rehabilitation of the or- 
ganization was essential. 

As a campaign document, the _plat- 
form left Dewey fairly free to write his 
own ticket, mainly because it was general 
in terms and, in the case of some planks, 
a straddle. On foreign policy it was sup- 
posed to lend comfort to international- 
ists by pledging American collaboration 
in “a postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations” and the organ- 
ization of “peace forces” to prevent mili- 
tary aggression in the future; and to na- 
tionalists by subscribing to American sov- 
ereignty and declaring against a “world 
state.” 

On social security it proposed expan- 
sion of Federal old-age insurance to all 
workers not now covered, but favored 
the return of the public-employment-of- 
fice system to the states. The labor plank 
accepted the “purposes” of the Wagner 
Act and the Wage and Hour Law, but 
criticized their’ administration and the 
decline of the Department of Labor. Post- 
war tax reduction, continuation of agri- 
cultural aid, and elimination of “exces- 
sive” business regulations 
pledged. 

Most bold of the planks were those 
aimed at the Negro vote: establishment 
of a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, passage of anti-lynch 
legislation, adoption of an anti-poll-tax 
amendment to the Constitution, and in- 
vestigation of racial discrimination in the 
armed forces. 

While in most Republican quarters the 
foreign-relations plank was acceptable 

Willkie was the most prominent GOP 
issenter on the grounds that it was am- 
biguous), the platform as a whole won 
a lukewarm praise from some, acrid 
criticism from others. Under a title “Pro- 
gram for Chaos,” the columnist Walter 
Lippmann last week called it a “blueprint 
for postwar inflation,” scored its lack of 
recognition of home-front controls, bath 
war and postwar, and declared Dewe 


must overcome the “formidable obstacle” 


that the platform presented to win in 
November. 

On the other hand, the line of attack 
laid down by the convention orators, 
Dewey among them, showed that the 
GOP had not lost its political acumen for 
infighting. Basically, they eliminated as 
campaign issues the winning of the war 
and the military conduct of it, but they 
struck hard at the undeniable age of the 
men now in power in Washington and 
left the way completely open to attack of 
the whole civilian end of the war effort, 
from the President’s part down to that of 
the lowliest official. They implied that 
there might be civilian interference with 
the military under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration but left the proving of it—if there 
be proof—to later in the campaign. 

On the whole, the nomination of 
Dewey seemed to snap the party out of 
its doldrums and inject new life into its 
workers. What Dewey’s next move would 


were all 








be was not disclosed, but it was clear that 
the new GOP nominee would wait until 
after the Democratic national convention 
starting July 19, before moving any great 
distance in any direction. 

(For additional comments on the Re- 
publican convention, see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s Washington Tides, page 40; Ralph 
Robey’s. Business Tides, page 66; and 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 100.) 


Dewey: Ace Performer 
Small]-Town Singer, Big-City Scrapper, 
Big-State Vote-Getter, Party Choice 


In the sunroom on the south side of 
the immense Victorian red-brick execu- 
tive mansion in Albany, Governor Dewey 
ate a big breakfast of orange juice, boiled 
eggs, bacon, toast, and coffee. Across the 
table Mrs. Dewey noted her husband’s 
nervousness; she herself was tense. For a 
while they sat talking. He was tired, but 
there was much to discuss. 

About noon Dewey turned on the radio 
in their bedroom. Listening to the con- 
vention, both puttered about open lug- 
Bage. Dewey's two new gray suits were 
aid out (H. Harris, expensive New York 
tailor, had made them on special order 
earlier this month). 

Downstairs 25 correspondents smoked 


and waited in the green-walled north re- ° 


ception room, where former governors Al 
Smith (1928) and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1932) had sat with reporters while wait- 
ing for nomination news. Some of the 


Dewey managers Sprague (left) and Jaeckle greeted Brownell ? 
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same cameramen and _ correspondents 
were there now. The heat was excessive; 
it was already 96. 


Hour of the Man: At 2:30 in the 
afternoon National Chairman Harrison E. 
Spangler called from Chicago to notify” 
Dewey of his nomination and to invite 
him to come to the convention and ac- 
cept. The Deweys had heard the final re- 


sults in seclusion. What they said to each 


other in that dramatic moment of their 
lives was their own secret. 

The cameramen waited at the foot of 
the main staircase as Dewey appeared 
and descended to within three steps of 
the bottom. Natty in gray worsted suit 
and russet cravat, at first he was grave. 
Then, calm and smiling, he shook the 
newsmen’s hands. To repeated congrat- 
ulations, he asked owlishly: “Is it con- 
gratulations or commiserations?” 


Man of the Hour: To all questions, 
however, Dewey declined answers. After 
a few moments he went back upstairs, 
serene, aloof, and methodical. 

The irked correspondents had waited 
for more than three hours in the mansion 
—through the lunch hour.* Then someone 
said: “Here they come.” Mrs. Dewey was 
a little pale, Dewey serious. “Are you 
ready, sweetheart?” he asked. She nodded, 
and they were on their way. 

Seven miles away in the little airport 





*Sum total of the newspapermen’s refreshments: 
several pitchers of water. irate were photogra- 
phers for whom Dewey proved an unaccommodat- 
ing subject, refusing second shots for cameramen who 
had missed and ordering ‘angle”’ artists away. 
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(right) the new national chairman 
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waiting room, the Deweys paused while 
bags were loaded and other passengers 
accounted for. A doddering old woman 
approached. Both rose and shook her 
hand. Tears in her eyes, she kissed Mrs. 
Dewey and muttered: “Lots of Presidents 
a . lots of them in my years. God bless 
ou. 

. The motors of the plane—stove-hot 
after several hours under the broiling sun 
—turned over, then roared. The small 
crowd cheered. Then the chartered United 
Air Lines mainliner was skimming the 
green hills. The young governor was off 
on the most portentous journey of his 
career. . 


Owosso’s Comet: In 1929 a visit by 
Dewey to his mother’s home in Owosso, 
Mich., got a one-sentence notice in the 
Owosso Argus-Press: “Thomas E. Dewey, 
clerk in a law office in New York, is 
spending a week’s vacation with his 
mother, Mrs. George M. Dewey.” 

In 1939—just ten years later—Dewey 
returned home again. This time he- rated 
an eight-column banner headline on Page 
1 in the same paper reading: “Public Re- 
ception. To Be Given Dewey,” andcolumns 
of space and pictures were devoted to 


im. 

In the decade, Dewey’s rise had been 
phenomenal. He had returned to Owosso 
that day in 1939 a leading candidate for 
the Republican Presidential nomination 
at the age of 37. 

Milestones in this meteoric decade: 
@ 1931—Appointed Assistant United 
States District Attorhey in New York 
City by United States Attorney George Z. 
Medalie; opened up with the income-tax- 
evasion weapon on hitherto untouchable 
racketeers. 

@ 19388—Named Acting United States 
District Attorney in order to complete his 
case against Irving “Waxey Gordon” Wex- 
ler, the prohibition-nurtured New York 
beer baron. 

@ 1985—Appointed special rackets prose- 
cutor by New York’s Democratic gover- 
nor, Herbert H. Lehman, to track down 
and wipe out organized crime. 

@ 1937—Elected Manhattan District At- 
torney. 

@ 1938—Ran and was defeated—by only 
64,394 votes out of 4,821,631—for gov- 
ernor of New York. 

@ 1989—His office tried and convicted 
Tammany Leader James J. Hines for con- 
spiracy with the underworld in operation 
of the numbers game. 

In general it was prohibition and its 
resulting gangsterism that set the stage 
for the coming of Dewey. The “boy won- 
der” had made “gangbuster” and “racke- 
teer” household words. He had carved a 
career that subsequently was to make 
him the first Republican governor of New 
York in two decades, and. one of the 
youngest men—42—ever nominated for 


the Presidency.* (Should he win the 





*William Jennings Bryan was 36 at the time of his 
Cross of Cou speech ion 1896 when he received the 
first of three Democratic Presidential nominations. 
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The Deweys were quietly prepared for the call from Chicago 


election in November, he: will be the 
youngest man ever elected to the na- 
tion’s highest office.) ? 


Family Tree: In the spring of 1902, 
Gen. Leonard Wood had removed Amer- 
ican occupation forces from Cuba. Thus 
the book was formally closed on the 
Spanish-American War—a war that had 
brought fame to Admiral George Dewey 
for destroying the Spanish Fleet at Manila 
Bay. On March 24 of that 1902, the ad- 
miral’s distant cousin, Thomas Edmund 
Dewey, was born in his grandfather's 
residence overlooking the Shiawassee 
River at Owosso. The living quarters 
were. over the general store of Alfred 
Thomas, maternal grandfather. Anne 
Thomas Dewey had returned to Owosso 
from Lansing, where her husband was 
assistant state auditor, to give birth to 
their only child. 

The father, George Martin Dewey, had 
inherited his politics from his own father, 
who had been present at the birth of the 
Republican party at Jackson, Mich., in 
1854. George Dewey was active in the 

arty, and served as Owosso postmaster 
or twelve years. He was handsome, a 6- 
footer, and a West Point cadet until an 
injury forced him to resign. He was 
descended from American pioneers who 
had settled in Dorchester, Mass., in 1634. 
After leaving West Point, George Dewey 
worked on his father’s newspaper, the 
Owosso Times, and later became editor. 
He died in 1927. 

The governor's mother still lives in 
Owosso, at the family home on maple- 
lined Oliver Street. She continues to take 
an active part in church and social affairs 


of the town. She is one of the best bridge 
players at the country club and occasion- 
ally plays a round of golf. 

She gave Dewey a typical Midwestern 
upbringing. At 16, during the last war, he 
answered an advertisement calling for 
high-school boys to spend their summer 


_ working on nearby farms. He hired out to 


Earl Putnam, who has since recalled that 
Tom Dewey knew nothing about farming 
when he arrived for work but was devil- 
ishly inquisitive. Young Dewey related 
his experiences by postcard to his parents: 
“Tried to milk a bossy and got milk... 
Great stuff, this farming.” 


Chorister: At school, Dewey’s princi- 
pal interests lay in singing, acting, and 
debating. The legend under his gradua- 
tion picture in the 1919 high-school year- 
book was amateurish but prophetic: 
“First in council hall to steer the state, 
and ever foremost in tongue debate.” 

. With $800 he had saved, Dewey en- 
rolled at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor in the fall of 1919 to study 
music and train his rich, baritone voice. 
He earned part of his education by sing- 
ing in church choirs. In 1923 he won the 
Michigan singing contest and placed 
third in national competition. But he had 
decided to turn to law for a career, and 


at 21 years of age, arrived in New York. . 


Two years at Columbia University Law 
School—financed in part by singing in 
choirs—earned him an L.B. degree. Fol- 
lowing a jalopy and bicycle tour through 
Europe—where he grew the brush mus- 
tache that was to become his most strik- 
ing physical characteristic-Dewey began 
law practice with a New York firm as a 


’ 
; 


— —————— 
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The three principal channels ot 
expression for a seeker or holder of 
high office are written documents, 
speeches, and press conferences. Writ- 
ten statements may be entirely the 
work of more or less accomplished 
aides. Speeches, too, may be ghost- 
written, but since we have not. yet 
come to ghost-speaking, their delivery 
bears the mark of the personality or 
technique of the principal. The give- 
and-take of a press conference pro- 
vides, however, the best rough and 
ready test of a public man’s mental 
fiber. 

Mr. Roosevelt has long been ac- 
claimed a master of the public speech, 
especially in the modern form tailored 
for radio transmission. No other Presi- 
dent or Presidential nominee has 
matched his skill over the radio. And 
he is the only President who over a 
long period has been able to stand up 

- to the fire of an open press conference. 
He has made his errors. He has ex- 
osed his temper when he would have 
een wiser to conceal it, even at the 
expense of skipping a press confer- 
ence. But on the whole he has per- 
formed brilliantly in this medium. 

Now, in Dewey, the Republicans 
have a candidate whose radio tech- 
nique is good enough to challenge 
Roosevelt’s and who, if he maintains 
the standard he set at Chicago, must 
be adjudged Roosevelt’s peer in the 
conduct of a press conference. 

Dewey’s acceptance speech was not 
an unqualified success within the Chi- 
cago Stadium. This was due partly to 
its substance, partly to his manner of 


dressed to the nation rather than to 

' the party workers, who were hot, tired, 
bored, and slightly dejected about 
the campaign outlook. They needed a 
pep talk, and they didn’t get it. More 
of Bricker’s tub-thumping was what 
they wanted. In delivery, as well as 
content, Dewey seemed deliberately 
to sacrifice effect in the convention 
hall to effect over the-radio. He has 
not yet acquired Roosevelt’s ability 
to talk to both audiences simulta- 
neously. 

But by radio alone, which is the 
more important, Dewey seems to me 
to be in Roosevelt’s class. His voice 
may seem to some a little too highly 
trained, his enunciation too precise. If 
he lacks Roosevelt’s warmth, it is be- 
cause he is naturally a colder man. If 
his words are more exact, it is not only 
because they have been carefully 





presenting it. It was a speech ad- . 


Dewey, F.D.R., and the Spoken Word 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


worked over with a battery of advis- 
ers, but because his mind is more 
exact. 

The following morning, at his first 
press conference as Presidential nomi- 
nee, Dewey made an extremely favor- 
able impression. I thought and heard 


many others say that it was as compe- 


tently handled as any large press con- 
ference within our experience. If 
Dewey was not fully at ease, he was 
thoroughly poised and alert. He 
caught, at once, the implication of 
every question. He parried them 
adroitly when he did not want to an- 
swer them directly. This perhaps was 
not surprising in view of his experience 
as a prosecutor and as a governor. 
What was striking was his familiarity 
with a wide variety of national ques- 
tions. He demonstrated not only that 
he had been thinking about them, but 
that he had formulated rather definite 
views. His answers were terse but ade- 
quate. He did not stumble or fumble 
even once in an unusually long con- 
ference. 

Whether he will ever “give”—wheth- 
er he will ever make his press con- 
ferences as constructively informing as 
Roosevelt’s, at their best, have been— 
I doubt. I suspect that for a full pres- 
entation of his views on a particular 
subject, Dewey will prefer to use a 
carefully prepared written statement 
or speech. He probably will not “think 
out loud,” as Roosevelt and Willkie 
alike often have done at press con- 
ferences—sometimes to the confusion 
of their listeners and the public. But 
he said enough at his Chicago confer- 
ence to prove to some 250 correspond- 
ents, some of whom had not seen him 
since 1940 and others of whom had 
never. attended one of his press con- 
ferences, that he has a quick, well-or- 
ganized, and sure mind. 

Like many other correspondents 
probably, I have often felt that the 
public overvalued capacity to speak 
in electing men to office. And for at 
least nine years a good many smart 
politicians have been saying that the 
best candidate to beat Mr. Roosevelt 
would be a man who was homely, ill- 

med, and tongue-tied or given to 

e mispronunciation of. words. This 
was on the theory partly that the elec- 
torate was ripe for a complete contrast 
in personalities, partly that Mr. Roose- 
velt could not be matched in his own 
techniques. Dewey is now well on his 


way to refuting the latter assumption, 


at least. 


) 
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junior associate at $1,800 a year. Then 
began the slow rise building up to his ap- | 
pointment as Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in 1931. 


Artichokes and Beer Barons: In ad- 
dition to handling the Waxey Gordon 
case, Dewey directed investigation and 


conviction of Jack (Legs) Diamond, Sicil- 


ian “Artichoke King” Castaldo, and nu- 
merous other underworld overlords. 

' New York’s famous “runaway” grand 
jury had broken with District Attorney 
William C. Dodge during the 1935 probe 
ot underworld activities. It demanded 
that a special prosecutor be assigned to 
it. Dewey filled the bill. For two years he 
paraded across the front pages hair-rais- 
ing and lurid disclosures of bump-offs, 
muscle men and syndicated prostitution. 
Biggest catch was Charles “Lucky” Lu- 
ciano, the vice baron. Riding on the wave 
of popularity, Dewey was overwhelming- 
ly elected District Attorney in 1937. One 
by one the heads rolled: Wall Street’s 
Richard Whitney, Bundsman Fritz Kuhn, 
Hines, and gangster Louis (Lepke) Buc- 
halter. The big vote Dewey drew in the 
race for governor a year later caused Re- 
publicans to sit up. Here was a vote get- 
ter, with a Midwestern background, yet 
the resident of the most populous state in 
the union—an ideal combination. 

After the” 1938” gubernatorial race, 
Dewey found himself one of the leaders 
of the party, and began laying plans for 
his audacious 1940 bid for the Presidency 
at 38 years of age. He stumped the coun- 
try, winning one preferential primary 
after another. On the first ballot at Phila- 
delphia, Dewey received 360 votes to 
lead the field. He held on to first place 


Ky through two more ballots, but began los- 
ing ground and finally was swamped by 
Wendell L. Willkie. ~ 

_ In 1942 he made his comeback, win- 

jning the New York governorship handily 


t 


j 


by 650,000. He sat back, permitting the 
presidential nomination to come to him. 


Frances Dewey: When Dewey first 
went to New York, he had become ac- 
quainted with another aspiring singer, 
Frances Eileen Hutt, and married her in 
1928. They both studied voice under the 
prominent teacher, Percy Rector Ste- 
phens. 

Miss: Hutt had given a concert under 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club in her 
home town, Sapulpa, Okla., to raise 
funds to pay for her training. In high 
school, her singing in school operettas 
and glee club had disclosed a promising 
mezzo-soprano voice, and she went to 
New York shortly after graduating as 
class valedictorian in 1921. 

A collateral descendant ot Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, Miss 
Hutt was .born in Sherman, Texas, in 
1908, where her father was a railroad 
trainman. The family moved to Sapulpa, 
terminal for the Frisco railroad, in 1914, 
only seven years after Oklahoma became 
the 46th state of the union. Her parents, 





A Jap bayonet put him out of the fight 
— but not for long! 


Buna, New Guinea, December 20— 
For 3 months Pvt. Charles Turner’s 
infantry company had been slug- 
ging it out with the Japs in a life- 
and-death struggle. 


Finally, in one of the bitterest 
hand-to-hand encounters, Turner 
“went down, with severe bayonet 
wounds, 


But you can’t keep a man like 
Charlie Turner out of the fight— 
not for long. 


After his honorable discharge 
from the Army, Turner came back 


@ Pvt. Charles Turner, wearer 
of the Purple Heart, is now an 
aircraft engine parts assembler 
at Packard. Such men are an 
inspiration to turn out even 
more Packard PT-boat engines, 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines, 
andvital partstokeep America’s 
transportation system rolling. 


to the U. S. to continue the fight— 
as one of America’s war produc- 
tion workers. 


Today, along with some 36,000 
other war workers here at Packard, 
over 700 of them war veterans, he 
is staymg on the job—helping to 
turn owt Packard marine engines 
for PT boats, and Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce engines for fighter 
planes and bombers. 


Charlie Turner knows—because 
he has seen the need —how even one 
extra piece of fighting equipment 
can help shorten the war by per- 
haps a week, a day, or an hour. 


He knows, too, that in the crucial 


months ahead, the struggle for Vic- 
tory is one in which every loyal 


American can, and must, take part. 
Are you doing your share to help 
make this the year of Victory? Are 
you doing, not just as much as 
you can—but more than you ever 
thought you possibly could? 


LET‘S DO MORE IN ‘44! 


MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 


PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


MOSQUITO NAVY 
fighter-bomber PT boats 


DD 
LANCASTER 
bomber 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


SAVE WASTE PAPER «¢ Paper is 2 vital 
war material It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece—to save all 
waste paper and have it collected regularly. 


PAPER 


PACKS A WAR 
‘PUNCH! | 



























































lt fakes tons 
of PAPER fo launch 
Gn air fleet! 








Planes are born on paper. For, on paper blueprints, aircraft 
designers translate their visions into the universal picture Jan- 
guage of industry. 


And planes are built with aid of paper—thirty thousand pieces 


. of it to launch a single warplane. 


Millions of paper tags act as ‘traffic cops’’ to direct the flow 
of parts and materials through aviation plants. Countless paper 
forms — operations-sheets . . . production schedules . . . engineer- 
ing orders. . . reports — guide e busy hands, answer questions, 
show changes in design. Here, indeed, paper is an essentiality! 


PAPER is speeding our air armadas into the blue— 100,000 
strong this year. Sending winged death to Tokio and Berlin. 


Fevel coal ,, PRINTING PAPERS 


conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever pos- 
poi creer: er apnacanl tice es aoa pa 00 
Printing: Papers Gus con be made under wartime restrictions. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Orla Hutt, still live in the 
five-room cottage they purchased when 
they moved to Sapulpa. 

Before her marriage, the future Mrs. 
Dewey had begun her professional sing- 
ing career. In 1924, she held a singing 
role in the road-show company of George 
White’s Scandals, under the stage name 


of Eileen Hoyt. She also played in a num-_ 


ber of John Murray Anderson productions 
in New York, touring with one show for 
20 weeks. 

Her marriage took her off the stage, 
and since then she has shied away from 
the limelight. “I am not the speaker of 
the house,” she once told interviewers. 

Trim and beautiful, with chestnut 
‘brown hair and matching eyes, Mrs. 
Dewey presides over the governor’s man- 
sion with a quiet charm. As often as is 
possible, she goes to their farm home, 
Dapplemere, near Pawling, N. Y., in 
Dutchess County with their two sons, 
Thomas Jr., 11, and John Martin, 8. Both 
boys strongly resemble their father, in- 
heriting particularly his piercing and 
deep brown eyes. 

As for politics, Mrs. Dewey recently 
wrapped up her policy in one sentence: 
“My only connection with politics . . . 
is that I am the wife of Tom Dewey.” 


Bricker’s Half a Loaf 


The big man in the light suit strode 
onto the platform looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. His head erect, his 
white mane glistening under the klieg 
lights, John W. Bricker gravely waited 
out one of the Republican convention’s 
few outbursts of genuine emotion— 
spurred by the knowledge of what the 
Ohio governor was about to do. 

Quietly and passionately, Bricker be- 
gan to speak: “A thousand times I have 
said to you and Republicans everywhere 
that this is an hour when personal ambi- 
tion should not prevail . . . that I am 
more interested in defeating the New 
Deal philosophy of absolutism than I am 
in personally being President.” 

Through the shouted “noes” Bricker 
plowed on toward his great renunciation: 
“I appreciate the support which has been 
accorded me by the delegation from Ohio 
... I am now asking them not to present 
my name to this convention, but to cast 
their votes, along with those of the host 
of friends I have here, for Thomas E. 
Dewey.” 

In an hour the handsome Ohioan’s re- 
quest had been fulfilled. Bricker himself, 
by an even more unanimous first ballot 
(not even one dissent) than Dewey’s, had 
in turn won second place on his party’s 
ticket. 


Running Mate: Well past the eleventh 
hour, Bricker forces in Chicago had in- 
sisted that his name would be placed in 


Presidential nomination. But the practi- 
cal-minded man who, as Ohio’s only 
three-time governor, had put his state 
back on its 


cial feet, could not gain- 





say the irrefutable mathematics logic of 
his losing fight. The results of one state 
caucus after another piled up a mounting 
preballot majority for his New York rival. 
Then Gov. Earl Warren of California, 
Dewey’s own choice as his running mate, 
helped make up Bricker’s mind the night 
before nominations were scheduled to 
begin. 

Because of “certain commitments in 
my home state as governor which I have 
not yet been able to complete,” Warren 
flatly declined the Vice Presidential spot. 

Dewey managers got on the long-dis- 
tance phone to Albany. At midnight they 
called together reporters and declared 
that their candidate had an “acceptable” 
substitute for Warren: Bricker himself. 


Buckeye Statesman: Probably no 
sharper contrast in personality could be 
found than that between Bricker and the 





Associated Press 


Mrs. Bricker: She might be second lady 


man the Republicans would have him 
supplant—Henry A. Wallace. 

Against the Democratic - incumbent's 
reputation as an astral thinker, the GOP 
aspirant could pit the hard-headed prac- 
ticality of more than a_ twenty-year 
career in local and statewide Ohio gov- 
ernment, devoted: to the unceasing ad- 
vocacy of a sound, conservative business 
economy. 

Born 51 years ago in a log house 20 
miles southwest of Columbus—of a fami- 
ly whose first immigrants to this country 
came from Germany before the Ameri- 
can Revolution—Bricker and his twin 
sister Ella walked 4 miles to and from 
school, played without toys, and studied 
hard. Young Bricker. earned his first 
wages at the age of 9, hiring out to his 
father to pull milkweed out of the corn- 
field at 50 cents a week. Later, prepar- 
ing for Ohio State University, he taught 
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school. for $45 a month (plus an extra 
$5 for serving as janitor). 

Bricker’s public career began in 1920, 
about the time he launched his private 
law practice. At first village solicitor of 
Grandview, he later became Assistant 
Attorney General and counsel for the 
Public Utilities Commission—trying cases 
all over the state and even before the 
Supreme Court in Washington. In 1982 
he won the attorney generalship—one 
of the few Republican victors in an over- 
whelmingly Democratic year. 

Six years later, after one unsuccessful 
try, Bricker was swept into the governor's 
chair at Columbus—Ohio’s 50th governor 
and the only one thrice elected to the of- 
fice. Most notable achievement of his 
three-term tenure: budget reform that 
took Ohio out of the $40,000,000 red 
into the $70,000,000 black. 

Pro-Willkie in 1940, Bricker reserved _ 
his own bid for the White House until 
Nov. 15, 1948, on a platform of econ- 
omy, anti-bureaucracy, and, in the foreign 
field, responsible but wary participation 
in a postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations. 

Among his last-ditch supporters in Chi- 
cago last week were his wife and 13-year- 
old adopted son, Jack. Harriet Day 
Bricker had campaigned energetically for 
her husband (whom she calls Ikey.) She 
admitted to honest disappointment at his 
having to take second best but philosophi- 
cally added: “But I’m sure he has done 
service in bringing about a harmonious 
ticket.” 


The Nyes Have It—So Far 


Beyond question, Sen. Gerald P. Nye 
was in the fight of his political life. With- 
in North Dakota, the once powerful Non- 
partisan League, now the personal vehi- 
cle of Sen. William Langer, had entered 
Rep. Usher L. Burdick in the June 27 
GOP primary against Nye. Also in the 
race was Lynn U. Stambaugh, former 
national commander of the American 
Legion, backed strongly by small busi- 
nessmen. 

Opponents of the senator in North Da- 
kota fought him mainly on local issues. In 
theory, Stambaugh, a conservative, was 
expected to cut heavily into Nye’s sup- 
port. Burdick, on the other hand, was 
slated to triumph because of his liberal 
leanings and the split among conserva- 
tives. Nye contented himself with stand-: 
ing on his seniority in the Senate; a suc- 
cessor would only be another freshman. 

Outside North Dakota, the foes of 
Nye, the isolationist, were baying at his 
heels. Copies of John Roy Carlson’s book 
“Under Cover,” accusing Nye of ques- 
tionable affiliations, poured into the state. ° 
In New York, the pink PM _ punned: 
“Nye’s End Thought Nigh.” The Com- 
munist Daily Worker chortled: “Sen. 
Nye in Hot Water.” The internationalist 
and leftish New York Post rejoiced: “Iso- 
lationist Nye Faces Defeat in N. D.” 

But these confident predictions still 
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awaited fulfillment last week: As of July 
1, Nye led his nearest contestant, Stam- 
baugh, by 950 votes, with Burdick in 
third place. Still to be counted later this 
month, however, were approximately 10,- 
000 absentee ballots, including 8,855 
sent to servicemen and women. These 
would determine Nye’s fate. 

@ A prewar isolationist Democratic sen- 
ator, D. Worth Clark of Idaho, learned 
finally last week that he had been un- 
seated by Glen H. Taylor, a cowboy 
singer and war worker. An official canvass 
of the June 13 Democratic primary vote 
showed Taylor the winner by 216. 


The City-Dump Murder 


Stabbed and beaten, nearly nude, the 
girl’s body lay in the weedy waste of a 
lonely city dump in Detroit, her legs still 
tangled in the coil of rusty wire which 
had tripped her as she tried to flee. Her 
purse was missing but identification came 
quickly: She was Joyce Raulston, a 14- 
year-old runaway, who on March 25, two 
days before, had rented a tourist cabin 
nearby. 

Clues were negligible—-even the mur- 
der weapon was gone—but detectives 
worked industriously, finally centerin 
on Richard Vincent, 20, a thin an 
nervous gas-station attendant who had 
rented the cabin to the girl. He protested, 
but the sheriff's men were tough. After 
hours of questioning Vincent signed a 
confession. He had taken the girl to the 
dump, the confession said, and, suddenly 
angered, had beaten and stabbed her. 

But a few days later Vincent repudi- 
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Happy Ending: Richard Vincent (with mother) shook Judge Friedman’s hand 


ated the confession and charged he had 
been given the third degree. The sher- 
iff’s office thereupon stripped him, photo- 
graphed him, and had a physician cer- 
tify his body bore no bruises. 

Prosecutor William E. Dowling, en- 
gaged in a bitter primary campaign for 
reelection, rushed the case to trial, vig- 
orously fought the defense third-degree 
contention, and read the confession into 
the court record. Vincent’s mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Vincent, who had suffered a mis- 
carriage because of worry, swore he was 
at home in bed the night of the murder. 


Confessional: Last week, as Vincent 
from the witness chair was repudiating 
a point of his alleged confession, a court 
attaché delivered a message to the as- 
sistant prosecutor, who asked for an ad- 
journment. Circuit Court Judge William 
Friedman halted proceedings. 

Wednesday morning, the prosecutor 
asked that the charge against Vincent 
be dismissed. Another youth, Robert 
Turner, 20, had confessed. Vincent stood 
up, his frail body quivering. His mother 
hugged him and sobbed. Happily, he 
celebrated his new freedom by riding his 
bicycle. 

To Prosecutor Dowling, in one of the 
most embarrassing moments of his career. 
fell the task of explaining: Turner’s land- 
lady, Mrs. J. M. Gross, had suspected 
Robert of stealing small sums from other 
lodgers. She prudently waited until he 
was at work at the Timken-Detroit Axle 


. Co. and then searched his room. In his 
luggage she found Joyee Raulston’s 


purse, blood-stained trousers, a pistol, 





and the purses of two girls who recently 
had been slugged. In another suitcase 
detectives found a sheaf of clippings 
about the slaying. 

Turner, thin, blond, and small of stat- 
ure, talked freely. On March 27 he “felt 
like killing somebody,” he confessed. He 
had driven to the dump where his car 
stuck in the mud. When he tried to re- 
lease it he had stripped the gears; so he 
got out and walked. He saw the girl in 
the road ahead, crept up and hit her with 
the gun butt. She ran into the dump and 
fell. He had intended raping her, he said, 
but the sight of her face in the moonlight 
was too much for him. He had stabbed her 
and gone away. Later while drunk he had 
talked of suicide, but other roomers took 
his pistol and doused him in cold water. 

is time, Dowling felt, he had the 
right man. 


‘Castaways of the Canyon 


They were about an hour out of Tono- 
pah, Nev., and over Arizona, flying at 
28,000 feet, when the engines of their 
B-24 (Liberator) bomber went dead. 
At 12,000 fect the pilot gave-the word 
and three of his crew jumped. At 8,000 
feet the engines caught. Pilot and co- 
pilot grinned in relief and headed for 
Kingman, Ariz., to report and start the 
hunt for the other three. 

Four days later, on Sunday, June 25, 
searchers in planes spotted three men 
on Tonto Plateau, 4,500 feet deep in the 
Grand Canyon. Rescue parties were or- 
ganized on the great gorge’s southern 
rim. Coast Guard equipment—a collaps- 
ible boat, a Lyle gun for shooting a line 
across the turbulent 400-foot-wide riv- 
er, and a breeches buoy—was flown from 
San Diego. But this and several other 
plans proved impractical. A blimp and 
a helicopter were en route from Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. Meanwhile food, 
a bottle of whisky,’ and a walkie-talkie 
went by parachute to the marooned trio. 

In the end the rescue was made by 
two expert mountaineers, Ed Laws, vet- 
eran member of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and Dr. A. A. MacRae of Wilming- 
ton, Del., a professor of Old Testament 
history who spends his vacations explor- 
ing the canyon. Last Thursday they de- 
scended the 4,500-foot north wall. B 
Friday night they were back again wi 
the castaways. 

Second Lt. Charles Goldbloom of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., had landed in the darkness on. 


a 3-foot ledge, where a shroud line of his 
parachute caught. He dangled for seven 
hours and when daylight came clambered 
down the 800-foot Tonto Plateau to the 
Colorado River. There he found Flight 
Officer Maurice J. Cruickshank of Law- 
rence, Mass., laid up with a sprained 
ankle. The third man, Cpl. Roy W. Em- 
banks of Kalispell, Mont., joined them a 
few days later. They ate K rations, swam 
in the river, and finally climbed to the 
plateau to wait for help. Except for sun- 
burn, all were in good shape. 
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Maquis Armies Rising in France 
Pin Down Germans in Open War 


Vichy Sees Dire Portent 
in Fate of Henriot, First Victim 
in List Marked for Death 


“The extermination of French resis- 
tance is imminent.” Two weeks ago, that 
was the boast of Philippe Henriot, Vichy 
Minister of Propaganda and the busiest 
collaborationist-broadcaster in France. 
Less than a week later he was slain. The 


underground had carried out the first of . 


the death sentences ordered for the trai- 
tors of France. 

What had happened to Henriot was 
both a symbol and a portent. It sym- 
bolized the fate that awaits most of the 
members of the Vichy government. It 
was a portent of the power of the under- 
ground in France, a power that has al- 
ready been of immense aid to the Allied 
invasion forces. 


Amentiahion by Order: It was on 
June 28 that the underground struck at 
Henriot. Just before dawn that morning, 
the 55-year-old Propaganda Minister lay 
in bed in his office-apartment at the Min- 
istry of Information in Paris. With Pre- 
mier Pierre Laval, he had arrived in 
Paris from Vichy the day before, after a 
ten-day visit to Germany and “a hearty 





conversation” with Joseph Goebbels. 

Now, in the old building near the Seine 
and the Quai d’Orsay, Henriot and his 
wife shared a luxurious bedroom on the 
second floor. Guards patrolled the street 
entrance and the bedroom door was 
bolted. 

Just before 6 a.m., four cars drove 
to the Ministry gate and fifteen men 
jumped from them. They wore the 
uniforms of Vichy militia. But they car- 
ried the favorite weapons of the under- 
ground, tommy guns. The two police- 
men on guard were quickly disposed of. 
A sleepy concierge thought it wiser to 
keep quiet and do as he was told. And 
when knocks shook the door of the 
Henriot chamber, the Minister himself 
unbolted the door. 

While his wife watched from her bed, 
Philippe Henriot fell on the threshold, 


his body pierced by nine bullets. Down 


the stately hall the three executioners 
fled. At the first-floor entrance they met 
the twelve who had stayed on guard. 
While Mme. Henriot’s screams still 
echoed, they all escaped. 

That was the German version of the 
end of Philippe Henriot. It differed only 
in minor details from the other stories of 
the execution that blared from Paris and 
Vichy. and seeped out through the under- 
ground. For they all agreed—and the 
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French in London beamed in assent—that 
Henriot was executed by the French 
Forces of the Interior, working speedily, 
secretly,«and with fantastic precision. 

Pierre Laval, in mourning for his fel- 
low collaborationist, wailed that “this sav- 
age act may be the beginning of a civil 
war, in all its horror.” French patriots 
crossed one of the first names off their 
long list of Frenchmen condemned for 
treason. Vichy and the underground alike 
waited to see who would be next—per- 
haps Laval, Joseph Darnand, Marcel 
Déat, Jacques Doriot, or any of hundreds 
of others marked for death. 

Before impressive funeral services were 
conducted in Notre Dame Cathedral for 
Henriot, the Laval Cabinet, usually di- 
vided between Vichy and Paris, gathered 
in the capital for panicky conference. Un- 
less it could repress its own people—and 
it was fast losing its brutal authority—the 
Cabinet foresaw its replacement by a 
purely German administration. 


Whose Control?: Actions such as the 
execution of Henriot represented only 
one side of the French underground’s 
activities. The other and more important 
was the struggle against the Nazis. From 
sporadic, secret attacks on single German 
targets, this was fast turning into open 
warfare. Some sections of France re- 
sembled Yugoslavia, with the French in 
control of the open countryside and 
roads, the Germans clustered in towns, 
supplied by armed columns. At least 
150,000 French partisans were in action. 
Thus the Maquis*® and other patriots 





*The Maquis, ate. Bhs unarmed _ sabotage 
groups are organized into re units, subject to 
y discipline and perth: or battle. Their name 
pel from the word for the underbrush in 
which they hide. Technically, and in French usage, 
they are called Maquisards. 





Black Star 


French resistance crossed Henriot off its list with bullets; Laval, France’s No. 1 traitor, waited his turn 





IT’S ALWAYS 


PLANNING POSTWAR HOMES? A new factory? load that it will surely be asked to carry. 
A brighter, more bustling town? You'll want While you’re in the advanced planning 
to take every advantage of the wonderful _ stage consult with your engineer, electrical 
electrical devices of tomorrow. contractor and utility power engineer. Un- 

So—Wire ahead! Make sure that yourelec- wired planning will cost you a lot more than 
trical system can handle the greatly increased planned wiring. 
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European 
Death in Holland: The Nazis have ruled that Netherlanders who die must be 
buried in mass graves. Executions and Allied air raids have taken a heavy toll of 
Dutch lives this year, and some of,those dead are being mourned in this recent pic- 
ture. Because there were Nazis and quislings among them, Nazi-controlled Dutch 
Security Police (lower right) joined patriots in the mass funeral and mourning. 





prepared for the final assault under Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig and his chief 
of staff, a young man known only as 
“Colonel Passy.” Most of them were 
former French soldiers, now fighting as 
civilians with death the penalty if they 
were captured. They have also suffered 
terribly from a lack of medical supplies 
and of boots. 

Their opponents were the troops of the 
Wehrmacht and the militia of Joseph 
Darnand, Vichy Minister of Public Order. 
But the 30,000 to 40,000 police and 
militia called out by Darnand were slip- 
ping away, many revealing themselves as 
Maquis, armed for action. And the unre- 
mitting, darting attacks of the patriots 
were estimated to be pinning down at 
least 10 German divisions. Their offensive 
grew in a definite pattern: attack and 
seizure of vital,points by forces operating 
from the mountains; persistent dislocation 
of communications through Central and 
Southern France; supporting action near 
the Normandy front; and outright con- 
trol of most of a potential battle zone— 
the Brittany Peninsula. 


Mountain Battle: The Maquis have 
centered their activities in the district’ of 
Haute Savoie and the neighboring re- 
gions of Jura and Ain, in the Alpine cor- 
ner of France that curves into Switzer- 
land around Lake Geneva. There, where 
thousands of Frenchmen have fled to 
escape deportation to Germany, the pa- 
triots were so strongly entrenched that 
they virtually controlled all industrial and 
economic life and civil administration. 

A German drive to clear the area be- 
tween the Rhéne River and Switzerland 


had pushed the French back toward the 
mountains. But they darted down from 
their hide-outs and, under the noses of 
the “German Cossacks” (Russians en- 
rolled in the army of the renegade Gen- 
eral Vlassoff), they blasted vital commu- 
nications around Lyon and the lines link- 
ing Southern France with Switzerland 
and Italy. For the third time in a month 
they dynamited the Crédo railroad tunnel 
and they punctured the Pyrimont Viaduct 
on the line that curves around the gorges 
of the Rhéne, joining Lyon and Geneva. 
Not a single German installation along the 
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Transatlantic Romance 


The marital intentions of Col. 
Elliott Roosevelt, twice-divorced 
second son of the President now 
stationed in England, have been 
the — of varied oe 
gossip. One sto ic M 
Churchill, vel gn athens at 
Kent. Actually Elliott is engaged 
to an American Wac. 

She is Capt. Ruth Briggs, secre- 
tary to Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, chief of staff to General 
Eisenhower. A peaches-and-cream 
blonde, who wraps her reddish. 
glinted hair in a long braid under 
her Wac cap, Miss Briggs has a pe- 
tite but excellent figure. The ro- 
mance began. in Africa last year, 
but formal announcement may not 
be made before the Presidential 
election in November. 
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Rhéne was intact or safe from their 
swift attack. 

North of the Swiss border, where 
France juts into the Reich, fighters in 
the mountains descended to the railroad 
junction of Lons-le-Saunier and blocked 
traffic to the important cities of Dijon, 
Besancon, and Belfort. 


Shattered Lines: At the other extreme 
of France, in the Pyrenees and around 
Bordeaux, the underground fought in the 
mountains and reached north beyond 
Bordeaux to sever rail communications. 
One French patriot, after intensive ac- 
tion, got word to the Allies in Normandy 
that his group had captured 600 Ger- 
mans. His problem was how to dispose 
of his prisoners. 

In.a wide belt running across Central 
France’ from the Bay of Biscay to the 
German border, rail transportation was 
completely disrupted. German units were 
isolated and troop traffic between north 
and south dislocated. In the Dordogne re- 
gion, east of Bordeaux, the Germans used 
bombers and tanks to fight the patriots. 
And when they drove the Maquis out of 
Bergerac, on the Dordogne River, the 
Nazis ceremoniously handed the town 
back to collaborationist officials in the 
main square. 


Front-Line Action: North of Paris, un- 
derground and overhead communications 
were slashed by the patriots, seriously 
hampering the reinforcement of the Ger- 
man front. On the road between Cher- 
bourg and Paris every bridge was 
knocked out—some by Allied aircraft, 
others by sabotage. Reinforcements from 
Northern France were forced to detour 
around Paris to reach Normandy and 
many canals were unusable. 

In Central Brittany. the Maquis were 
so strong they came out in the open. Not 
in uniform but easily recognizable, they 
were organized into their own units and 
ranged through the Breton hills, even 
setting up a rationiny system for gaso- 
line and supplies for their staff cars. The 
Germans, largely confined to the coast- 
line, were precariously wedged between 
the French Forces of the Interior and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Turkey's Chestnuts 


Nothing succeeds like success—especial- 
ly with jumpy neutrals. Edward Weintal 
of NEwsweEExk’s Washington Bureau un- 
covered the following exclusive story of 
how Allied military successes in the east 
and west have caused a drastic change in 
Turkish foreign policy. 


The Turkish Cabinet is now consider- 
ing the severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Axis Powers. Only a short month 
ago, the Turks thought nothing of renew- 
ing the Clodius trade agreement with Ger- 
many despite vigorous Allied protests. 
Today, the Allies are hopeful that within a 
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STREAMLINING WHAT GOES 


Architecturally and structurally, the bridges of 
tomorrow will undergo many changes. Authori- 
ties predict bridges will be made of aluminum. 
Such construction would have outstanding ad- 
vantages. As a matter of fact, the entire world 
stands on the threshold of many important ad- 
vancements. The engineering staff of the Bohn 
organization see a much wider use of light alloys 
—advocate many revolutionary designs in a great 
variety of new products. Some day you may need 
light alloys. That is the time to get in touch with 
this organization. 
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When-industry converts 


We'll win the war. We must win the peace! We must have jobs for 
our returning servicemen. We must produce colossal quantities of 
goods for domestic and foreign trade. And we must do it in record 
time, to lessen the strain on our peace economy. : 
That’s why conversion back to peace production must be rapid— 
conversion in which AIR EXPRESS will continue to save industry 
millions of man-hours and dollars through speeding delivery of critical 
change-over material. But this is little, indeed, compared with what 
the nation will gain after the war through a vastly expanded 
AIR EXPRESS service to all domestic and foreign markets, 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
_ For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% 
on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited”— an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office, 
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Gets there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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short time Premier Siikrii Saracoglu’s gov- 
ernment will not only suspend all trade 
with the Nazis but will send Franz von 
Papen, the German Ambassador, and his 
Axis colleagues back to their respective 
homes. 

For some time prior to the American- 
British landings in France, the Turks were 
a thorn in the flesh of their British ally. 
They banked heavily on their strategic 
position; they pursued a tortuous course 
of polite blackmail by threatening to get 
from Germany supplies and munitions 
which were withheld by the Allies. With 
the success of Allied arms in France as- 
sured, they realized that if they continued 
to antagonize the British and were left 
without any understanding with Russia, 


‘their rating at the peace table might pos- 


sibly be that of a satellite but never that 
of- an ally of victorious powers. 

To implement this realization, the 
Turks took a curious and unexpected step. 
Unknown to the British, they approached 
the Russians with a suggestion that the 
two countries might profitably begin dis- 
cussions on a postwar political settlement 
in the Balkans. The Russian reply was as 
prompt as it was emphatic. A victorious 
belligerent, Moscow said, could hardly be 
expected to discuss postwar political ar- 
rangements with a lukewarm neutral. The 
Russians insisted, moreover, that postwar 
political problems were matters of con- 
cern to all the Allies and advised the 
Turks to begin discussions with London 
and Washington. 


Outguessing Ankara: The Turks be- 
lieved at first that the Russian reply, 
shorn of its diplomatic vagueness, meant 
nothing more nor less than a demand for 
Turkey’s immediate entry into war. This, 
they thought, would not have been so 
bad. Once before the demand was made 
and the Turks were able to evade action 
by making their agreement conditional on 
the supply of such types and quantities of 
armament as the Allies could ill afford to 
spare. But this time the Allies were well 
prepared for Turkish wiles. Ankara was 
told that its entry into the war or engage- 
ment in military operations was neither 
practicable nor desired at this time and 
that severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Axis would serve Allied pir- 
poses just as well. 

The Turkish acceptance has not yet 
been received. The Turks will demand 
guarantees that supplies which they will 
lose through severance of ties with Ger- 
many will be forthcoming from the Allies; 
and they wish assurances-that their Al- 
lied status will receive full recognition 
in postwar settlements. 


Finis to Finland 


Last week Finland took the final 
plunge. She chose deliberately to share 
the fate of the Reich, come what may. 
That was the upshot of a tangled and 
tragic series of events at Helsinki. 

They began when the Russians 
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cracked the Mannerheim Line three 
weeks ago. The Nazis immediately took 
steps to keep Finland in the war even at 
the cost of occupying the country as Hun- 
gary was occupied. As it turned out, 
things went off far more smoothly than 
they did in Hungary. 

Under the direction of Obersturmbann- 
fiihrer Huehner of the Elite Guard—a 
trusted aide to Col. Gen. Eduard Dietl, 
Nazi commander in Northern Finland 


who was killed in an accident last week — 


(see page 52)—German troops quietly 
seized vital points in Finland. The Nazis 
simply brought men down from the north 
on the excuse that they were suffering 
om Lapp fever—a sort of despondency 
1duced by staying too long in the Arctic 
—and took over before the Finns could do 
anything about it. 

Next, Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop arrived in Helsinki and began 
putting pressure on a few key figures in 
the Finnish Government. The most im- 
portant was President Risto Ryti, a be- 
liever in spiritualism whose medium is a 
fervent follower of Hitler. By contrast, 
the Germans made no visible effort to get 
in touch with Field Marshal Carl von 
Mannerheim, head of the Finnish Army. 
Mannerheim has been in favor of making 


peace with Russia and the Nazis counted ~ 


on balking him with an inside job. 

The scheme worked perfectly. June 27, 
German troops suddenly appeared 
marching through the streets of Helsinki. 
At the same time the Finnish Govern- 
ment announced that a “complete agree- 
ment and understanding” with the Ger- 
mans had been reached by which the 
Reich would aid Finland in the fight 
against Russia. Despite the fact that the 
agreement was probably unconstitutional 
and that the Parliament had not been 
consulted, the Finnish political parties 
could muster no effective opposition. 

The expected consequence came swift- 
ly. On June 30, the United States severed 
diplomatic relations with Finland. 


olly de Gaulle Weather 


The era of outright hostility, both 
sides hoped, had ended. Between Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle and the Allies, cau- 
tious courtesy had taken its place: 

@ In London, technical experts finished 
drafting an agreement between the Brit- 
ish and the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. Formulated on_ the 
lines of the pacts negotiated with the 
Belgian, Norwegian, and Dutch Govern- 
ments, it settled the vexing problem of 
Allied and Gaullist authority over the 
civil administration of liberated France, 
currency, and the supply of food to civil- 
ians. 

@ In. Algiers, ardent Gaullists ceased 
their bitter attacks on the United States 
and looked forward hopefully to their 
general’s visit to Washington. De Gaulle 
himself kept the atmosphere clear by say- 
ing little more than that he was happy 
to make the trip. Indeed there were re- 
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\EEDLE BEARINGS 
can increase the Efficiency of 
Textile Machinery, for example 


Mill operators would be inclined to step-up peacetime 
yardage estimates if they could preview tomorrow’s 
textile machines. For they will have greater efficiency 
and economy with less need of service attention than 
ever before. 

And this product improvement and better perform- 
ance will be due, in part, to increased use of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

For this modern, high capacity anti-friction bearing 
offers so many advantages for design improvement and 
manufacturing cost economies that machine builders 
in many fields are using it with increasing frequency 
in their postwar designs. 

When planning your own postwar product improve- 
ments keep in mind the unique combination of advan- 
tages that quickly lead to widespread use of Torrington 
Needle Bearings in our Nation’s implements of war. ‘ 
Listed here are a few of the principal features: 





1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 30-A. ‘ 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. ,South Bend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
New York + Boston « Philadelphia « Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago » San Francisco 
Les Angeles + Toronto « London, England 
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Gaulle was coming to realize that the 
liberated French in France did not in- 
tend to take dictation from Algiers. And 
NewsweeEk’s Washington bureau gave 
this report on the American outlook on 
the eve of the general's arrival: 

“There is a perceptible rise of official 
temperature toward the visitor, due in 
large measure to favorable military re- 


ground and its loyalty to de Gaulle, and 
due also to the general’s more concilia- 
tory mood. He no longer insists on rec- 
ognition as a pre-condition of any Allied- 
French agreement. In selecting the date 
for his visit he courteously asked the 
President whether there were any partic- 
ular subjects Mr. Roosevelt wished to 
‘discuss and was told in a cordial reply 
that no subjects were barred, and that 
anything contributing to the furtherance 
of the Allied military effort might be 
freely canvassed. 

“De Gaulle will be given all the out- 
ward honors due a visiting head of a 
foreign government. He will stay at the 
Blair House and be entertained at a 
White House dinner by the President. 
He is expected to submit the plan of 
cooperation between the Allied military 
and French civil officials which has been 
worked out with the British. There is a 
strong belief that unless another clash 
of personalities occurs, this may be ac 
cepted by the President.” 


The Fiihrer Concedes 


It had been a rough month for Ger- 
man generals. Since D Day on June 6 
at least seventeen had been lost. In 
France seven were killed, while three 
more fell in Russia. Two (and an admir- 
al) were captured in Normandy, four 
were Russian prisoners, while Col. Gen. 
Eduard Dietl and possibly Maj. Gen. Fer- 
dinand Jodl, brother of Hitler’s personal 
military adviser, died in a plane crash 
either in Finland or Austria. 

It took the death of General Dietl, 
Nazi commander in Finland to bring 
Adolf Hitler out of his long, sulky silence. 
The Fiihrer gave a funeral oration in 
which he eulogized Dietl as the hero of 
Narvik and a “true and dear friend who 
for me was a prop—a prop above all in 
the German Officer Corps. 

Then—Hitler confessed conservatively: 
“In this fifth year of the war we often 
find ourselves confronted with difficult 
situations.” The chief hope he gave his 
people was that “national fanaticism” 
would bring victory. 





Poll for Purging 


Despite his experience as a fightin 
liberal and as Lieutenant Governor: o 
New York, Col. Charles Poletti, now Al- 
lied Military Government Commissioner 
for Rome, last week had to confess he 
didn’t know a Fascist when he saw one. 

There were plenty of Fascists, or for- 
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now been thrown on the prac- 
tical qualities and benefits of 
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mer Fascists, all around him. AMG esti- 


mated that some 30,000 Roman municipal 
employes were infected with the dread 
virus. But Poletti had to find them before 
he could quarantine them. His tentative 
solution: To the 30,000 suspects he dis- 
tributed a questionnaire very much like 
the all-inclusive ones used back in the 
United States. 
It set up 23 general categories of genu- 
ine Fascists. The principal qualifications 
- were: (1) to have been a participant in 
the first Fascist meeting, March 28, 1919; 
(2) to have taken part in the March on 
Rome, October 28, 1922; (8) to have 
been a squadrista or storm trooper; (4) 
to have been a member of the Fascist 
Grand Council or of Il Duce’s central 
government; (5) to have been a. high 
executive in the Fascist government. 
Apparently the penalty for marking the 
wrong x’s on Poletti’s questionnaire was 
either arrest or dismissal from whatever 
job the guilty one held. So far, 200 can- 
did Fascisti have been arrested and 3,750 
removed. from their jobs. 


How Ciano Died 


Of all the diplomats who steered Eu- 
rope down the path to ruin in the years 
before the war,none has met a more igno- 
minious end than Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
the Italian Foreign Minister who was the 
husband of Mussolini’s nymphomaniacal 
daughter Edda. He was executed, sup- 
posedly on the orders of the Duce, for his 

‘part in the night meeting of the Fascist 
Grand Council last July, which voted to 
oust Mussolini. ; 

Last week Herbert L. Matthews,  per- 
severing New York Times correspondent 
in Rome, dug up a macabre story of how 
Ciano died in the bright daylight of the 
square outside the,Castel Vecchio at Ve- 

‘ rona—and how he may have plotted to es- 
cape from the very execution chair. In 
large measure, Matthews’s story was based 
on:a German film of the execution. 

“Someone spent millions trying to save 

Ciano,” Matthews related, “for Italian 
law allowed a loophole. If, six minutes 
after a firing squad has received its or- 
ders to shoot, the condemned man is still 
alive, the sentence is considered as hav- 
ing been carried out. So if Ciano were 
shot in the shoulder, for instance, and 
was not dead six minutes later justice 
would still have been satisfied. 
' “One extraordinary thing that the film 
clearly shows seems to bear out this story. 
Mussolini’s son-in-law was the last to be 
executed. He was dragged limply to the 
chair and propped up on it. The execu- 
tioner aimed. At that exact moment Ciano 
convulsively threw himself ‘to the: left. 
Was it wild instinctive flight from death 
or was it a coolly calculated attempt to 
save his life? ; 

“[But] one man was incorruptible. It 
was the dreaded killer of Rome; :Pietro 
Caruso, head of the police during the 
German reign of terror. i 2 

“That terrible film .. . shows a right 
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hand—Caruso’s . . . with fingers closin 

once, twice, on the trigger as the pisto 

kicks under its recoil. It was the coup de 
ace and no power on earth could save 
aleazzo Ciano.” 


Up, the Danes! 

For the second time in a year, Den- 
mark burst into open revolt against the 
German occupation. The outbreaks last 
week approached the sweeping scale of 
the armed uprising of August 1943, when 
the small Danish Army and Navy battled 
the Nazi forces for days with hundreds of 
casualties on both sides. For the greatly 
weakened and encircled Germany of 
today they spelled serious trouble. 

On June 22 Danish patriots, in one of 
the most daring coups of the under- 

ound war, completely wrecked the In- 
Sistri Syndikatet, Denmark’s most im- 

rtant armament plant. Between 70 and 

0 overalled saboteurs drove in trucks to 
the factory gates in the free port area, 
overpowered the guards, shepherded the 
workers into shelters and set off fifteen 
heavy TNT bombs. Just before the blast, 
the party made away with 120 machine 
guns and a big load of ammunition from 

e factory storerooms. 

The infuriated Germans clamped an 8 
p.m. to 5 a.m. curfew on Copenhagen 
and martial law on the entire island of 
Zealand. All gatherings of more than five 
persons were forbidden; eight persons 
previously arrested as hostages were sum- 
marily executed. 


Curfew Shall Not Ring: These rigors 
could not dam the tide of rebellion. On 
June 26 Copenhagen shipyard work- 
ers took a “holiday,” protesting the re- 
strictions. On the night‘ of June 28 thou- 
sands defied the curfew and demon- 


strated in the city’s streets. Barricaded - 


behind overturned trucks and _ street 
cars, they ve 
the Allies, and burned German posters 
and Hitler pictures. Next, on June 30, the 
Danes launched a general strike, para- 
lyzing the city. 

With every succeeding day the situa- 
tion became increasingly out of hand for 
the Germans. Pitched battles raged in the 
streets of Copenhagen as a patriots’ army 
estimated at 15,000 fought the weak 
Nazi garrison of 3,000 across barricades 
decorated with Allied and Danish flags. 
To stem the tide, the Germans. rushed 
5,000 reinforcements to the capital from 
provincial towns. Promptly, workers in 
these towns joined the general strike. But, 
in nhagen, the fighting continued and 
casualties mounted to 100 killed and 
1,000 wounded. Finally, the Nazis cut 
off the gas, water, and electricity services 
and threatened to bomb and starve the 
city. But even that failed to cow the 
Danes. The rioting continued. The Nazis 
condemned the outbursts as “hooligan- 
ism” and vowed the Danish capital would 
“remain cut off from all provisions” until 
the strike ended. - 


patriotic songs, cheered . 
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@ Pleasure drives and bombing raids 
don’t mix. But there’s no taboo on 


smoking...so “keen it up”...enjoy it 
to the full! * 


MaRLBoROS'’ richer flavor adds zest to 
smoking. Blended of superb tobaccos 
cheaper cigarettes cannot possibly af- 
ford! MARLBoros are truly a luxury 
--- but a luxury right for these times! 
(Pain ENps—also Ivory Tips.) 
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Ilsley: Inflation gained on him 


Exit Compulsory Saving 


James Lorimer Isley, Canada’s im- 
placable foe of inflation, definitely looked 
worried. The budget he was reading to 
the House of Commons was significant of 
a new trend in wartime financing. It 
meant simply that the Finance Minister’s 
fight against inflation, so successful until 
now, was losing ground. IIsley. was giv- 


-ing up a reluctant inch by abandoning 


the compulsory-saving feature of the in- 
come tax. . 

Compulsory saving had meant this: A 
married man with no dependents, earn- 
ing $2,000, paid $432 in income tax last 

ear, but $200 of this tax was refundable 

y the government after the war. Mean- 
while, it earned 2 per cent interest. Every 
taxpayer was affected and the govern- 
ment had collected $225,000,000 in re- 
fundable tax since the system was started 
in 1942. Ilsley had found compulsory 
saving an effective method of draining 
off surplus money that would have repre- 
sented a growing threat to the anti-infla- 
tion program. And it had eased the pub- 
lic borrowing problem. 

But compulsory saving had also meant 
this: Many taxpayers regarded it as a 
straight tax, and thus they were reluctant 
to work overtime on the mistaken ground 
that more money meant only more taxes. 
Iisley said the saving plan had become 
an actual cause of absenteeism. There- 
fore, it was being dropped in the case of 
individual taxpayers, though it would be 
continued on corporation and excess- 
profits taxation. ’ 

These were other budget features: 

@ The government’s cash requirements 
for 1944-45 were estimated at $6,000,- 
000,000, or $200,000,000 more than for 
1943-44. 

@ Borrowing requirements were estimat- 
ed at $3,200,000,000, or $320,000,000 
more than for 1943-44. 


Shoestring Thomson 


The static was bad enough fifteen years 
ago in Northern Ontario to discourage any 
radio salesman. Listeners up there couldn't 
hear programs. broadcast from Toronto 
and other big cities in the south and Roy 
Thomson, the North Bay radio dealer, 
really couldn’t blame them for declining 
to buy his radios. But the Thomson radio 
sales business was running downhill at 
such an alarming pace that he had to do 
something. 

By last week Thomson had done that 
something. He had also made his first mil- 
lion dollars, become a power in Canadian 
broadcasting and newspaper fields, and 
seemed deStined for even bigger things. 


Pioneer: Thomson had built his little 
empire on a shoestring. To provide pro- 
grams for potential customers of his sales 
business, he borrowed money and built 
Northern Ontario’s first radio station at 
North Bay in 1931. By 1984, still operat- 
ing on what he could borrow, Thomson 
was blanketing the rich mining country 
with his programs from North Bay, Tim- 
mins, and Kirkland Lake. And he was in 
the newspaper business. 

The Timmins Press had been an un- 
prosperous weekly. In a dingy frame 
building its flatbed press and linotype ma- 
chine had been gathering dust for 
months. Mostly for the fun of it, Thomson 
took over the little plant (a local bank 
staked him), and with a fair degree of 
regularity got out a weekly paper. After 
two years Thomson~knew that newspa- 
pers would always be his best love. He 
transformed The Press into a daily in 
1936 and started looking around. 


Chains: The big, frank-talking, and 
genial Thomson made his first million-dol- 
lar newspaper deal last week.* For that 
sum, or a figure close to it, he bought four 
of the best small-city dailies in Ontario 
(The Samia Canadian Observer, The 
Woodstock Sentinel Review, The Galt Re- 
porter, and The Welland-Port Colborne 
Tribune). Thomson has definite theories 
on daily newspaper publishing. .The four 
new papers are independent politically 
and he intends to keep them that way be- 
cause he does not believe a publisher can 
sit in Toronto, where he lives now, and 
interpret local trends miles away. With 
five papers he is a new power in the 
Canadian newspaper business. And it 
is no secret that the 50-year-old former 
radio salesman is intent on buying a 
metropolitan daily, probably in Toronto 
or Ottawa. 
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*He is said to have made another million-dollar 
althy radio-s' 
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U.S. Army Air Forces Photos from Acme 


Right in .Their Own Back Yard! 


Alife, Italy, was once an Axis com- 
munications center. It isn’t any 
more. And from the pictures above, 
you know why. U. S. Army B-26 
Medium Bombers flew this mission 
and not a single hit registered out- 
side the target area. Today, Alife is 
in American hands. 


All very businesslike, isn’t it, this 
neat, economical distribution of 
devastation? And, though no one 
who thinks twice would imply that 
some machine makes such precision 
bombing a cinch, the men who fly 
are grateful for such tools of their 


trade as the Norden Bombsight. 


This highly complex mechanism 
(essentially a calculating machine) 
extracts right answers from a flock 
of figures representing plane speed, 
altitude, wind speed, air tempera- 
ture, trail, and so on. By twisting 
knobs, the bombardier sets these 
figures into the computer, a mass of 
gears, cams, lenses, prisms, mirrors, 
and so forth. Oper- 
ated by electric mo- 
tors, the computer 
instantaneously an- 
swers the problem 


of exactly where in space a bomb 
must be released in order to hit the 
target below. 


We at Victor are glad to be one of 
the contractors making complete 
Norden Bombsights for the Army. 
Some day, the only figures going in- 
to our machines will again be yours. 
We'll be ready. For your figure work 
will be right in ozr own back yard. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch, 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 
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Look what 
IRON FIREMAN 
saved here: 


* In the plant of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of water and gas meters, Iron 
Fireman installations made in 1940 have 
resulted in savings of 20 per cent in coal and 
30 per cent in labor. Such savings quickly 
write off the cost of Iron Fireman equipment 
and keep on paying handsome earnings on 
the investment for years to come. And these 
results are not exceptional—they are typical 
of what Iron Fireman automatic coal firing 
is doing all over America. 

When you get right down to saving fuel 
and eliminating waste, there are three basic 
elements to consider: (1) to get the maxi- 
mum heat out of coal; (2) to produce only 
what steam you need—no more, no less; (3) 
to handle fuel in the least expensive way. 
Iron Fireman achieves all of these. 

Are you certain that your steam cost is as 
low as it could be? Ask for a free Iron 
Fireman survey of your boiler room. 

Iron Fireman Mfg, Co., 3177 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants: Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


a 4 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Other plants 
are operated in Brooklyn, Chicago, Oakland and Los Angeles, 
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Automatic Coal Stokers 


ah 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal. 
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Ubico: The people unseated him 


Now Ubico: Next—? 


The wave of popular resentment 
against dictatorship had been growing 
stronger day by day in Central America 
(NEwsweEEK, July 3). Last week, for a 
second time, it erupted into an open re- 
volt which unseated a second dictator 
and weakened the grip of the two still 
in office. 

President Jorge Ubico of Guatemala 
turned over his powers to a three-man 
military junta after eight days of sporadic 
street warfare. Troubled with disorders in 
their own countries, President Tiburcio 
Carias Andino of Honduras and President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua sought 
peace through promises. “If the legiti- 


_ Mate voice of the people asks it, I shall 


abandon my post,” said Carias. “Within 
two years [or when his term expires] I 
will be an ordinary citizen,” Somoza 
pledged. Two months earlier a revolt in 
El Salvador had ousted Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez (NEWSWEEK, May 
22). 


The Battle: Guatemalan revolutionary 
leaders had planned a general strike on 
the Salvadoran model for June 380. But 
hot-headed students brought on a prema- 
ture revolt which almost ended in defeat. 
It started in Guatemala City on June 24 
when fiery speakers harangued a student 
mass meeting in Central Park, shouting 
defiance at Ubico, who had forbidden 
public gatherings. Sword-swinging police 
charged the meeting, killed seven stu- 
dents, and wounded niany others. The 
disorders spread to the San Pedrito dis- 


. trict, where carnival crowds took up the 


cry: “Muera Ubico!” (“Death to Ubico!”) 
and threw stones at policemen. Seven- 








teen died there and many heads were 
broken. 

Sporadic riots and sniping continued 
through the night as the police mounted 
machine guns around squares and parks. 
Next day, railroad workers joined stu- 
dents in the strike and in the fighting. A 
parade of women in black marched on the 
National Palace to demand Ubico’s resig- 
nation. After warning bursts failed to halt 
them, police machine guns killed fourteen 
women and five children. Angered by the 
massacre, mobs began to attack police 
and soldiers on sight, now with firearms 
as well as sticks and stones. 


The Victory: Then Ubico called in 


troops from the hills and roused the In- 


dians with a story that atheist revolu- 
tionists were trying to dethrone God. By 
nightfall of the second day, army guns 
and Indian cuataches (cane knives) had 
killed about 200 revolutionaries, and on 
the next day Ubico announcéd that 
“tranquility has been restored.” 

He was wrong. The disorders con- 
tinued, and on June 29 police had to’ 
use tear gas and rifles to break up a 
downtown mass meeting. Scores more 
were killed. Two days later Ubico saw 
there was no hope and surrendered his 
office. The military. junta was appointed 
by the army general staff to control the 
Presidency until the legislative assembly 
named a President. 


Food vs. Diplomats 


The Argentine trend toward the Swas- 
tika grew so pronounced last week that 
several Allied governments called home 
their ambassadors to Buenos Aires “for 
consultation.” Explaining the recall of Am- 
bassador Norman Armour, Secretary Hull 
released a summary of the Mussolini-man- 
nered speech on June 10 by Col. Juan D. 
Perén, the Argentine Minister of War. 

Washington interpreted this speech as 
indicating the Argentine Government’s 
belief that: (1) All attempts to establish 
lasting peace were foredgomed to failure; 
(2) it made no difference to Argentina 
whether the Axis or the United Nations 
won the war; and (8) Argentina could 
gain its “legitimate” aspirations only 
through vigorous diplomacy, backed by 
military might and guided by a totali- 
tarian concept of government. 

The absence of United States, British, 
Mexican, and other diplomats worried 
Argentina little (although Perén claimed 
the text of his speech had been “muti- 
lated”); what it was really apprehensive 
about was economic sanctions. But the 
United States could get along without an 
ambassador in Argentina far more easily 
than it could get along without Argen- 
_ food for Brazil and the United King- 

om. : 





And the rock-cts’ red glare, 
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THAN BEFORE 
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THREE FEATHERS ~ 
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NOTE: ALL OUR DISTILLERIES ARE PRODUCING ONLY ALCOHOL FOR WAR USE BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 69% cane products neutral spirits. 





Cir thanepoit’ CANNONBALL 


Delivering high priority Air Transport Command, 

passengers and war cargo the “Cannonball” has flown 

half way across the world more than 14,500,000 miles 

so fast that the military . and made better than 2,800 

affectionately dubbed it South Atlantic crossings. 

the “Cannonball Express,’ , 
Douglas C-54 Transports Thus war wings are blazing 

connect Florida and India. airtrails for your world- 

Operated by the Army’s wide travels after Victory! 





AIRCRAFT 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE — STH WAR LOAN 


Firat anon THE WORLD - First THE WORLD UVer 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. — Graniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Delta Air Lines — Eastern 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China Natienal 
Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Naci tf de i i — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 
S.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, S$. A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, $. A. — Canadian Pacific 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — A.B. 
Aerotransport (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — L. A. P. &. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (ireiand) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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War's Voracious Oil Appetite 
Stirs Frenzied New Production 


Rash of Exploratory Drilling 
Helps Meet Ever-Rising Needs; 
Less Premium Gas for Civilians 


On two fronts the petroleum industry 
last week was moving to meet the still 
expanding wartime demand for gasoline 
—particularly 100-octane fuel for the 
mighty Allied air fleet. 

In Washington 55 top-flight oil execu- 
tives went into an urgent huddle with 
Secretary Ickes and high-ranking Army 
and Navy officers. Asking that the oil- 
men increase still further their output of 
aviation gasoline, government spokesmen 
warned that a crisis was imminent. They 
explained that unforeseen advantages in 
sustained good flying weather and sketchy 
enemy fighter opposition have lifted air 
attacks against the enemy, both in Europe 
and the Pacific, in a roaring spiral. There- 
fore, reserve inventories of 100-octane fuel 
were dropping alarmingly and at a time 
when the spiral should be pushed still 
higher. 

The oilmen accepted the-request in the 
same seven-league-boots stride which 
had brought about more than a twelve- 
fold. expansion in aviation-gasoline out- 
put since the war started. William R. 
Boyd Jr., representing the industry, said 
that it would “make good any check 
drawn on it.” Individual executives nod- 
- ded in confirmation. 

In addition to expansion of output, the 
quality of the aviation gasoline also is in 
for some ‘upping. Experience gained 
from the war, plus analysis of German 
fuels, has pointed the way to making 
a superfuel which, in the words of Bruce 
K. Brown, Assistant Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator, “will give increased of- 
fensive power and protect our airmen.” 
Meanwhile, the synthetic-rubber program 
was losing 400,000 barrels of 
for blending into the superfuel, and civil- 
ian motorists learned they would have to 
get along with less premium gasoline. 


New Crop: But quantity was still the 
first imperative of the oil industry. Oil- 
men knew that it took 1,250,000 barrels 
a day to fuel the conquest of Europe and 
that expanding needs in that theater to- 
gether with requirements in the Pacific 
were boosting consumption to 2,000,000 
barrels daily. Thus pushed, wildcatters 
were dipping deep into the earth and 
with high success. Known fields, too, were 
being expanded with exploratory drillings. 


utylene _ 


Last year some 3,600 new wells were 
drilled. This year the industry estimated 
that the number would hit 5,000. Most of 
these, however, would not be producers. 
In the three years ending with 1948 suc- 
cesses averaged 17 per cent, an increase 
of 4 percentage points over the success 
average of the preceding three years. 
About $00,000,000 probably will be 
spent this year in the quest for new oil; 
already, enough good holes had- been 
found to make a new crop of millionaires. 

Out in the red clay hills of Jasper 
County, Miss., oil derricks were thrust- 
ing up among the cut-over timber. The 
valleys echoed to the clank and grind 
of drilling, and land worth $3 an acre 
for growing runt cotton was leasing for 
as high as $1,500. Deposits in the Com- 
mercial National Bank Trust Co. at 
Laurel were up millions and were still 
mounting. In Heidelberg, Clayton No. 1 
well had recently come in to join Travis 
No. 1, back of the Baptist Church on 
Main Street. Both were good producers. 

In Southern Kentucky, where local 
historians claim the first oil well in the 
United States was drilled in 1819, Clin- 
ton County land was bringing a lease 
rate of $5 to $100 an acre, with the 


customary one-eighth royalty to boot if 
oil were struck. 

Elsewhere in the nation, hopes for new 
riches ran high; in sections of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and North Carolina 
wildcatters were sizing up the ground 
for flat-lying beds or stratographic traps 
where oil might be hiding. 

And in Washington, President Roose- 
velt signed an operating agreement with 
Standard Oil Co. of California, providin 
for the drilling of 300 wells on the Elk 
Hills naval reserve field at cost. The new 
venture was estimated to mean about 
65,000 additional barrels of oil daily. 
Significance-—— 

The new fields and expanded produc- ~ 
tion from old fields bolstered .th indus- 
try’s contention that, given the pro 
economic climate (principally tax relief 
and higher prices to areas wildcat- 
ting), this country could easily be self- 
sustaining for years to come. 

Ickes has contended that dwindling re- 
serves of oil in this country justified the 
proposed government partnership with 
two American oil firms in developing 
Saudi Arabian oil fields (see page 66). 
It is true that the country’s wartime ap 
tite is eating up its oil faster than it is be- 
ing pumped from wells. The output of the 
refined product has edged up by 20 per 
cent over a year or so ago, while the crude 
stuff is coming only 6 per cent faster. But 
the tremendous war needs will eventually 
taper off; then, unless present wells are 
destructively depleted and new fields are 
disappointing, the record of: discoveries 
appears to obviate the danger of an early 
shortage. Oilmen point out that proven 
oil reserves have risen from nine billion 





Acme 
From this huddle came a call for more aviation gasoline. Seated, left to right: British 
Air Marshal Welch, Secretary Ickes, and General Arnold, U. S. Army Air Forces chief 





$1.50 IMPERIAL 


“Apple”? Shape 


the hone y-cured smoke 


This is the pipe with the golden lining, famous since 1933. Anyone can smoke 
it because that yellow bowl contains honey, and honey cures the smoke of any 
bitterness or “breaking-in” trouble when first you light up. The lining of honey 
also cures the bowl itself, so it’s always mild and fragrant, and a pleasant pipe 
to have around. Pipe-bowls selected from Nature’s best burl, not lumber, 
(observe handsome natural grain). Your dealer will have some soon, if not at 
present, so we ask your patience. Men on fighting fronts get theirs first, and 
there’s no way to make more Yello-Boles, 
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barrels in 1922 to twenty billions in 1944. 
During that period they have taken more 
than 21 billions out of the ground. In 
1943 alone, 282,418,000 barrels were 
added to the known oil reserves. 

The vigorous search for more oil is a 
postwar promise of more gasoline; the in- 
dustry’s experience in making 100-octane 
gas and new, undisclosed superfuels is a 
postwar promise of better gasoline for 
private drivers as well as for commercial 
air transport. 


Railroad Repeaters 


For the eleventh time since the award 
was established in 1918, the E. H. Harri- 
man gold medal (which is given to the 
railway operating more than 10,000,000 
locomotive miles annually with the fewest 
accidents) went last week to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. William M. Jeffers, 
president of the road, received the medal 


* 


International 
Jeffers (right) received the Harriman 
medal from the donor’s son 


from E. Roland Harriman, son of the 
donor. 

The silver medal (for roads with 1,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 locomotive miles) went 
for the tenth time to the Duluth, Missabe 
& Iron Range Railway Co. The Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina Railway Co. re- 
ceived for the second time the bronze 
medal, given to roads operating less than 
1,000,000 locomotive miles. 


$2.98—and Up 


Chain stores and other popular-price 
retailers of women’s and children’s outer- 
wear last week were swamping their sup- 
pliers of dresses, coats, jackets, and 
blouses with orders for “soonest” delivery. 
The reason: In extending the Price Con- 
trol Act for another year, Congress had 
knocked out the “highest-price line” limi- 
tation order which the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had imposed two years ago. 

Congressional action came in a fight 
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carried on by retailers almost from the 
beginning of price control. Under the 
OPA “highest-price line” limitation order, 
a store which had not sold a dress for 
more than $2.98, for example, could not 
sell above that price. There were plenty 
of dresses available but in higher-price 
brackets, and the popular-price stores 
generally had to stop selling (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 15). 

It was a worth-while fight, the retail- 
ers felt. But they were quick to point out 
that the Hartley amendment to the Price 
Control Act (which President Roosevelt 
signed last Friday) will not bring to the 
market the $1.59 and $2.98 cotton dress- 
es of prewar quality. What the law will 
do is to let the popular-price merchan- 
diser compete with other retailers on all 
goods that are available. 


Production Crosscurrents 


A sharp warning to workers to stay on 
war jobs, a call for more munitions, and a 
prodding of businessmen to plan now for 
reconversion to peacetime output made 
strong crosscurrents in last week’s news. 
@ In a joint report made public June 29 
by President Roosevelt, Gen. George C. 


Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, Admiral ~ 


Emest J. King, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and Gen. H. H. Armold, Army Air 
Forces commander, declared: “We per- 
ceive a state of mind in this country 
against which we believe the public 
should be warned . . . The recent favor- 
able course of the fighting seems to have 
persuaded some people that the war is as 
good’ as won and that accordingly the 
can throw up their war jobs and go bac 
to civilian life.” 

@ The same day, William L. Batt, vice 
chairman of the WPB, said: “Business’s 
primary responsibility is to prepare plans 
for reconversion.” And the WPB auto- 
motive division scheduled a meeting 
July 14 to tell representatives of nine 
automobile companies how they are to 
return gradually to civilian production. 

@ Also on the same day, the WPB warned 
that munitions’output must be increased 
by 18 per cent in the next six months. 
In making public the production figures 
for the month. of May, the board said 
that although the month’s over-all out- 
put was 1 per cent ahead of April, it fell 
1 per cent behind schedule largely be- 
cause of manpower and material shortages 
in some industries. Naval construction 
was the bright spot of the month with an 
all-time high of more than 400,000 dis- 
placement tons turned out, 100,000 tons 
ahead of the previous record of last No- 
vember. The “top-urgency” program of 
heavy artillery production burgeoned 26 
per cent above April. Ammunition, how- 
ever, was 3 per cent below April and 
likewise 8 per cent behind schedule. Air- 
craft rose 6 per cent but failed to meet 
the month’s goal by 1 per cent. Ra- 
dar, radio, and heavy-truck production 
slumped because of manpower shortages. 
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Food we must have in war and after victory. 

To the entire agricultural industry —the men and women | 
who manufacture and distribute America’s vital farm ‘i 
machines—and the farmers who produce our abundant 
crops—the world gives grateful thanks for the job they | 
are doing and always will do. | 

And at Hyatt we will continue to do our part...supply- 
ing the millions of anti-friction bearings which help these | 
farm machines to keep on rolling, planting and harvesting, 
be it a tractor, combine, mower, picker or other essential 
equipment. 

Together, under the Battle Cry of “Feed Em” we are 
going all out to win. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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open-hearth furnaces were closed down, 
costing a loss of about 200,000 ingot tons 
a month. 


Significance 


Even before the invasion of Normandy, 
there was a perceptible movement of war 
workers back to jobs in civilian industry. 
They were looking to the future and did 
not want to get caught in sudden layoffs 
as a result of war-contract cancella- 
tions. 

And since D Day a steadily increasing 
amount of reconvei :ion publicity has 
built up the workers’ wariness; the “state 
of mind” which the military leaders per- 
ceived has become more widespread. 
Their admonition was presumably the 
opening gun in a campaign to check the 
trend—particularly since output of war 
goods such as tanks, heavy artillery, and 
aviation gasoline (see page 61) must be 
tremendously stepped up. 


Barbershop Harmony 


One by one, the tour barbers in Joe 
Russak’s Paterson, N.J., shop had de- 
serted him for military service or war 
work. By last week only the proprietor 
himself remained to handle the line-up 
of grumbling patrons. 

Elsewhere in Paterson the story was 
the same. Lots of customers, but no bar- 
bers. The draft board was_ breathing 
down their necks and it was to war or war 
industries they were going. And like the 
weather, everyone talked about it but 
nothing was done. That was until ten 
local businessmen decided they could 
stand three-hour waits no longer. For 
$1,500 they bought Joe’s shop and for 
$40 a week secured his exclusive services 
for their own personal use. The agree- 
ment provided Joe may repurchase the 
shop later. 





Frustration over, everybody was hap- 
py. One buyer exulted: “We were mur- 
dering ourselves waiting and Russak was 
killing himself working. Besides, Joe’s 


‘feet hurt, and with a razor in his hand 


that ain’t good!” 


Coup de Toothpaste 
Lever Bros.’ Purchase of Pepsodent 
Points to P & G-Colgate Battle 


The aggressive British- and Dutch- 
owned Lever Bros. Co. pulled the busi- 
ness coup of the year last week. The big 
soap and shortening manufacturer after 
months of negotiation announced it had 
bought the Pepsodent Co., America’s larg- 
est maker of dentifrices. 

Thus Lever Bros. was in a position to 
battle more stiff rounds with its chief 
American competitors—the Procter & 
Gamble. Co., which Lever fights on the 
least excuse, and the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., only slightly lower down the 
scale of Lever Bros. competition.* 

Announcement of the transaction was 
made without disclosure of terms by Lev- 
er’s president, Francis A. Countway. But 


newspapers reported that Lever Bros. . 


paid somewhere around $10,000,000. in 
cash. Official sources indicated it might 
have been more. 


Miriam’s Irium: There was a certain 
amount of irony in the setup. One of Pep- 
sodent’s biggest selling points is the 
Irium (sodium alkyl! sulphate) which goes 
into its toothpaste and powder. But Proc- 
ter & Gamble is licensed as American dis- 





®Lever and P&G figured in the financial news 
earlie: this year when, in February, P & G made an 
out-of-court payment to Lever of $9,000,000, thus 
settling a law suit in which Lever charged that 
P &G, in making its New Ivory soap, had infringed 
on Lever patents. 


tributors for sodium alkyl sulphate which 
is made by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. from coconut oil. Thus, P&G not 
only helped improve the purse of its big 
competitor, but also must sell Irium to 
Lever Bros., since Pepsodent has exclusive 
rights to use the material in dentifrices 
(but not in soaps or other products). 

Acquisition of Pepsodent marks Lever’s 
first entry into the oral-hygiene field and 
puts it into competition with P & G’s Teel, 
a liquid dentifrice, and Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 

News of the purchase took the financial 
community generally unawares though 
there had been some leaks (Periscope, 
June 26). It had been believed that Pep- 
sodent, a closely held private corporation, 
was not for sale. Its principal owners 
were: Albert D. Lasker, former head of 
Lord & Thomas advertising agency, 
Charles “Chuck Luckman, the brilliant 
35-year-old president of the company, 
and Kenneth Smith, son of the man who 
founded Pepsodent in 1916 and chairman 
of the board for the past year. Smith 
owned a majority of the stock. 

Under the new ownership, Luckman, 
who rose from sales manager to president 
in eight years, will continue as president. 
Smith and Lasker will step out but other 
personnel will remain largely unchanged. 


Leverage: In acquiring Pepsodent, 
Lever Bros. got more than a top-selling 
dentifrice and Bob Hope’s radio show. It 
acquired a_ recently fecsendl Pepsodent 
sales organization which will put Lever 
Bros. products into drugstores in greater 
volume than ever before. One of the 
features of the Pepsodent sales organiza- 
tion is in rendering services to drug- 
stores, such as suggesting efficient store 
layouts, improved merchandising §tech- 
niques, and the like. And Lever Bros. has 
more plans for drugstore items in addi- 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Operator $28.00 





File Clerk 
$24.00 


Office Boy 
$20.00 
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Stenographer 
$30.00 
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Pay Yardstick: 1} your office boy draws a paycheck that is 
less than $20 a week he is under the national median, as fig- 
ured by the National Industrial Conference Board. In addi- 
tion to the medians illustrated above, the following were 
listed: receptionist, $29; telephone-switchboard operator, $29; 


and calculat 


Newsweek—Suydam 


copy typist, $24 and $28, respectively, for juniors and seniors; 
ing-machine operators, $30. Highest-paid office 
boys were found in Buffalo ($32) and the lowest-paid in St. 
Louis ($17). High for stenographers was $36 in Los Angeles, 
low was $24 in Cincinnati. 








“I CALL HER ‘FAITH’ ... ON ACCOUNT OF SHE CAN MOVE 
‘MOUNTAINS! This power shovel of mine just eats up the 








jungle .. . She can chew roads out of cowpaths . . . she can level 


an airfield in nothing flat. Bring on your Japanese . .. 
Faith’ll fix ’em!” 


“Faith” gets her muscle from a mighty Chrysler 
Industrial engine! Like the engine in Chrysler cars, it’s Superfinished . . . 
which means it has the smoothest moving parts in the world . . . which 
means greater durability, fewer repairs for the power shovel... 
which means speeding the road to Tokio, the road to Victory! 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
Industrial Engines. Marine Engines. Marine H R You 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE Tractors « Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs « 
Panels « Fire-Fighting Equipment « Air Raid 
Sirens - Gun Boxes - Searchlight Reflectors. DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE MATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS | 
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Last week it was said here in 
speaking of the Republican platform 
that the tariff plank is “an accurate 
gauge of Republican thinking and Re- 
publican leadership as of this time.” 
Unfortunately, after making clear why 
this was so, there was not space to go 
ahead and explain the meaning and 
implication of what was agreed upon. 
And since, as Governor Dewey said 
in his first press conference as nomi- 
nee, the plank, “at first glance, may 
seem open to dual interpretation,” it 
may be interesting to record what 
those who drafted the plank were try- 
ing to say. 

The cause of the possible contu- 
sion arises from two apparently con- 
flicting sentences. In the first para- 
graph of the plank the Republicans 
pledge to “maintain a fair protective 
tariff on competitive products so that 
the standards of living of our people 
shall not be impaired.” Then in the 
second paragraph they pledge to “join 
with others in leadership in every co- 
operative effort to remove unnecessary 
and destructive barriers to interna- 
tional trade.” 


On the surface those two sen- 
tences certainly do give the impression 
that the Republican party has pledged 
itself to move in two diametrically op- 
posite directions simultaneously. Ac- 
tually, according to those who were 
responsible for drafting the plank, the 
party has done nothing of the kind. 
The apparent inconsistency arises from 
the fact that no one today can be sure 
what the foreign-trade policy of other 
nations will be in the postwar period, 
and our own policy must be designed 
to meet world conditions. In conse- 
quence, if we are to be honest, we 
have to recognize that we must be 
prepared either to maintain our tariffs 
or, granting foreign economic ideolo- 
gies make it possible, join with other 
nations in a cooperative effort to re- 
move trade barriers. 

The protectionist part of the plank, 
in other words, is in effect a threat or 
warning to foreign nations that we are 
not. going to permit ourselves to be 
played as a sucker in the postwar 
period. If other nations adopt policies 
contrary to our interest we shall pro- 
tect ourselves against them. For ex- 
ample, if Great Britain continues its 
policy of empire preferences which 
means discrimination against our pro- 
ducers, or if it or any other nation by 
means of currency manipulation, gov- 





The Republican About-Face on the Tariff 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ernment subsidies, and so forth, at- 
tempts to give its citizens an artificial 
and unfair competitive advantage, we 
shall make every effort to offset this 
advantage, insofar as our producers are 
concerned, by means of a “fair tariff.” 


But obviously the Republican 
leadership is in hopes that foreign na- 
tions will not follow policies which dis- 
criminate against us and thus give us 
no choice but to maintain high tariffs. 
This is made clear in these words from 
the tariff plauk- “If the postwar world 
is to be properly organized, a great ex- 
tension of world trade will be neces- 
sary to repair the waste of war and 
build an enduring peace.” To facili- 
tate and make possible this increase of 
trade, the party pledges that. if it is 
elected to office, our government will 
“join with others in leadership in 
every cooperative effort to remove un- 
necessary and destructive barriers to 
international trade.” 

Taking the plank as a whole, then, 
this in brief is what it says: We adopt 
as our ideal the widest possible open- 
ing of markets to world trade. But we 
do not propose to sacrifice the welfare 
of our citizens to the attainment of this 


* ideal. Other nations must be willing to 


play square with us. If they will play 
square, we will join with them in free- 
ing trade of the barriers which are 
such a handicap to world prosperity 
and enduring peace. But if they are 
not willing to join with us on this basis, 
our policy will continue to be one of 
providing such protection for our own 
producers as other nations force us to 
adopt. 


How is such a. interpretation of 
the meaning of the tariff plank to be 
reconciled with Senator Grundy’'s 
statement that there has been no 
change in the Republican position on 
the tariff? It can’t be reconciled, and 
the real mystery is why Mr. Grundy 
ever issued his statement. For the fact 
is that he fought this plank right down 
the line in the subcommittee which 
was working on it, and the plank was 
adopted in the face of his opposition 
and without his vote. 

In other words, this plank repre- 
sented a defeat for Sen..tor Grundy 
and the high-tariff old guard. The Re- 
publican party at last has learned that 
we are a creditor nation and has start- 
ed to frame its policies in harmony 
with the international responsibility 
which such a position entails. 
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tion to Pepsodent toothbrushes, Lever 
soaps, and the vitamin product Vimms. 
Knowing all this, Lever’s competitors 
were laying plans for some more slugging. 
Colgate grabbed the “Blondie” radio show 
(see page 82) to plug its Supersuds 
against Lever’s Rinso and P & G’s Oxydol. 
Procter & Gamble was announcing no 
plans, but the industry generally agreed 
that the nation’s biggest soap firm would 
not be caught flatfooted at the post. 


Casualties: Home Front 


The toll of strikes during May was 
1,400,000 man-days, nearly three times 
the total loss recorded for April, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported last 
week. The number of strikes also was 
substantially up for the second consecu- 
tive month. 


Arabian Pipe Dream 


Government officials last week were 
conducting a post-mortem on the shel- 
lacking they took when the oil industry 
defeated the proposed. government par- 
ticipation in developing oil reserves in 
Saudi Arabia (NEwsweEEk, March 13). 

An official, but off-the-record explana- 
tion: Secretary Ickes was forced to shelve 
the plan because the Administration had 
failed to realize that its participation 
(and protection) was made unnecessary 
by the recently drafted Anglo-United 
States oil agreement to respect one an- 
other’s oil concessions. Equally cogent 
reasons were: (1) the impracticability of 
completing the proposed pipeline before 
the end of the war in Europe nullified 
the war-necessity argument and (2) the 
industry’s suspicion and vigor in block- 
ing the move was greater than had been 
expected. 

Now early construction of the pipe- 
line either with government or private 
funds is out. First, the two companies 
which have the Arabian concession—the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and the 
Texas Co.—will develop the fields and 
ship the oil by tanker through the Suez 
Canal until cost and other factors are 
clearly indicated. Then, if the Navy in- 
sists, they will decide whether lower 
transmission costs by pipeline warrant 
its construction with private funds. If 
not, they will ask for a government loan. 
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Tea .. pioneers in ultra bigh 
frequency beam transmission who 
more than a decade ago established 
@ commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles, 


Alone 
We seven against the sea 


Seven men... 

And an unseen passenger 
Who can’t pull an oar 
But can pull us through 


He came aboard 

When that small buoyant box 
There on the after seat 

Was fished out of the oily waters 


His name is 
“Intelectron” 
@ 


Inside the box 

Is our hope 

To live and sail again 

For this box 

Is a portable lifeboat radio transmitter 

Bearing the name plate 

Of I.T.&T.’s associate company 

Mackay Radio 
* 


* 
We open the top. oh 


Federal Telephone 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Press a button... 

And “Intelectron” goes to work 
Tirelessly 

Flashing an electronic beacon 
An automatic SOS 

Through the night 

Even while we sleep 


* * 
Alone? 


Not with “Intelectron” 
Standing watch 
* * 


These days “Intelectron” 

Is serving in many ways 

Via the equipment and facilities 

Of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation's 
Affiliated company 

Mackay Radio 

And its manufacturing associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


One of these days 
“Intelectron” 

Will serve as well 
In the ways of peace 


and Radio Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


Macnay Rapie ano Tevecnapn Company, Inc. ane 


Inteawationan Tecepuome ano Tececrary Corporation 
Copurtght 1944, Internationa! Telephone and Telegraph (ur poration 
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Births: A boy to RisE STEVENS, 31, op- 
eratic soprano and wife of WALTER SzuR- 
ovy, Hungarian actor, in Hollywood, 
June 30. 

A girl to MaurEEN O’Hara, film ac- 
tress and wife of Lt. WiLL Price, former 
director, in Hollywood, June 30. 





International 


Colonel Smith and wife 


Marriages: Lt. Cot. REx Smitn, former 
managing editor of NEWswWEEK and edi- 
tor of The Chicago Sun until he joined 
the Army Air Forces in 1942, and IzETTa 
JEWELL, Washington actress, in Rock- 
ville, Md., June 23. Colonel Smith was 
divorced from the actress Jessie Royce 
Landis in March. 

ANN SAVAGE, screen actress, and 
CLELAND B. HunTincTOoN, film editor, at 
Las Vegas, Nev., June 27. Miss Savage 
‘was back at work at 
Columbia Studios 
the following day. 
Her next picture: 
“The Unknown.” 


Justice: Epwarp F. 
Muzik, 43, Cicero, 
Ill., bank teller who 
admitted embezzling 
$41,689 when seized 
by the FBI last No- 
vember, went free 
June 29 on an ex- 
traordinary legal de- 
cision. Federal Judge 
Michael L. Igoe be- 
rated the Cicero 
State Bank for pay- 
ing Muzik a salary 
that “would not sup- 
port a canary, let 
alone a family.” Mu- 
zik, who earned $37 
weekly after sixteen 
years, said he need- 
ed the extra funds 
to support his wife 
and 15-year-old 
daughter. He was 
put on five-year probation and given 60 
ays to return $6,000. 





Ann Savage 


Possession: Kurt HauGwitz-REVENT- 
Low scored a coup over his ex-wife Bar- 
BARA Hutton Grant, five-and-ten 
heiress, in thei legal battle over their 





8-year-old son Lance. On the ground 
that she was “poisoning [Lance’s] mind 
against his father,” the ex-count had sued 
in Los Angeles for sole custody instead 
of sharing the boy for six months of the 
year. Lance’s mother, now married to 
the actor Cary GRANT, was also ready to 
sue for sole custody and expected her 
son to join her July 1 for his regular six- 
month stay. Suddenly, on June 29, the 
ex-count dropped his suit. He took Lance 
to Vancouver, B.C.,—out of California 
courts’ jurisdiction. His lawyer said Mrs. 
Grant had planned to take the boy to 
Spain. 


Workout: From Chungking came a photo 
of the visiting VicE PRESIDENT HENry A. 
WALLACE, stripped to the waist and sid- 
ing with GI’s in a volleyball game against 
a team of officers. One player was Capt. 
Henry J. Greenberg, once “Hank” of the 
Detroit Tigers. Spectators wore rain- 
coats, but Wallace kept at it despite the 
downpour. 


Fame: Dewey Bricker, 37, Frankfort, 
Ind., railroad employe, shot into the lime- 
light on June 28—for obvious reasons. 


Adoptability: WALTER WancER, 50, film 
producer and third husband of the ac- 
tress JOAN BENNETT, 34, legally adopted 
Joan’s 16-year-old daughter Diana 
Markey. Although Diana’s father is Miss 
Bennett’s first husband, JoHN MARTIN 
Fox, shé will keep the surname of the 
actress’s second husband, GENE MARKEY. 





Acme 


Wanger adopted his wife's daughter 


Honor: On July 1, Sm Samvet Hoare, 
64, British Ambassador to Spain and co- 
author of Hoare-Laval Pact, was raised 
to the peerage by King George VI. He 
became a viscount. 


Prisoner: LIEUTENANT ViscouNT Las- 
CELLES, 21, nephew of King George of 
England and ninth in order of succession 
to the throne, was reported wounded 
and missing in Italy, probably a prisoner. 
Lascelles, son of the Earl of Harewood 
and Princess Mary, the King’s sister, 
joined the Grenadier Guards as a private 
two years ago. 


Death: THe Rev. Dr. James Morratt, 
78, author, church historian, professor 














Acme 


. Wallace and volleyball in Chungking 


emeritus at Union Theological Seminary 
and translator of both testaments of the 
Bible into modern English (eliminating 
the “begats”); in New York, June 27. 

H. Epwarp MaAnvILLeE, 72, former 
board chairman and president of Johns- 
Manville Corp., in Pleasantville, N. Y., 
June 27. He became president in 1925, 
succeeding his brother the late Thomas 
Franklyn Manville (father of the play- 
boy Tommy Manville). 

Dr. Mitan Hopza, 66, Premier of 
Czechoslovakia from 1935 to 1938, in 
Clearwater, Fla., June 27. He was in 
Florida on a visit when he died. 

NORMAN H. 
Davis, 65, chairman 
of the American Red 
Cross since April 
1938, special govern- 
ment adviser and 
“roving ambassador” 
during four Presi- 
dential] administra- 
tions; in Hot Sprin 
Va., July 2. As dele- 
gate or chairman, 
Davis did important 
work at numerous 
international conferences, including the 
London Naval, the Nine-Power, and the 
Geneva Disarmament conferences. 





Wide World 
Norman Davis 





“T've had 15 blood transfusions...so far!” 


“I’m married. I have an adorable baby girl. But it didn’t seem 
so hard to leave them when war was declared. Like so many 
other Americans, I figured we were ‘right’—and that ‘right 
was might’, 





“But I soon found that ‘right’ needs a lot of steel and guts 
and fighting will behind it if you want to lick the Japs. I 
woke up to that when I lost my two best friends in that same 
number of minutes. No number of dead Japs can replace 
them. Let me tell you, we need the supplies. 


“The most important thing I have to say is this. Before I went 
into the Marines I gave four transfusions, and frankly, I 
didn’t think too much about it. Well, the reason I’m still alive 
is that I’ve had 15 transfusions so far. They tell me I’m living 
on borrowed time. Let me take this chance to thank the un- 
known folks who ‘loaned’ me that time. And I’m not alone 


in that. Every man in the services is thankful to the blood 
donors above all.” 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCOR. 
PORATED is working now to analyze 
every job which men with physical dis- 
abilities could perform, so that these jobs 
ee — saints If we offer blood for plasma, nature gives it back. If we lend 
money for Bonds, Uncle Sam pays it back. It doesn’t seem like 
too much that these men are asking us to do compared to what 

we ask them to give. 


This is Platoon Sergeant James 
R. Hearn, U.S.M.C. of Corona, 
Calif., whom we Americans 
sent to do our fighting in the 
Pacific. 





The most important chemical of them all 


This chemical is the bridge back from death 
for every wounded American . .. for men badly 
burned, who without it could not be moved... 
for men “in shock” who otherwise could not 
7 survive. It is needed in vast and increasing 
quantity. Yet no chemical .plant can make it. 

Only you can make it. 

Only the subtle chemistry of your body can produce this 
substance called blood plasma. You are the manufacturing 
unit. You are one of America’s important chemical plants. 
It is on your production of this gift of life that our fighting 
men must rely. 

In this war, the spirit of giving within your heart has 
been touched many times. You have given money, energy, 


skill and other things. But perhaps you have not yet given 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-207 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 


blood. It is very nearly the finest thing you can do. If you 
are in good health, between 18 and 60, you can spare and 
give one pint of blood in a few minutes without discomfort 
or after-effects. And you will help to save a life. Call the 
Red Cross for an appointment today—and put your chemi- 
cal plant into production for the fighting front. 

* * * 


This appeal for blood donations is contributed to the 
American Red Cross by Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, 99, Delaware. The color photograph, taken by 
special permission in a biological laboratory which processes 
blood plasma, shows the final drying operation. Here the 
vacuum driers remove all moisture from the frozen plasma, 
leaving it in white powder form, ready for shipment over- 
seas. Each bottle contains the plasma from two donations. 
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Military Doctors Meet Supreme Test: 
The Story Behind Our Healthiest Aveny 


The general squared his two-starred 
shoulders and spoke with parade-ground 
vigor: “I believe American parents should 
be told the truth about what war does to 
their sons. Let them know that the boys 
may be struck down by strange diseases 

. that they may lose arms or legs . . . 
that they may come home nervous in- 
valids.” 

His ice-blue eyes warmed. “But let 
them know, too, that no soldiers in any 
war ever got more scientific and painstak- 
ing medical care, more human under- 
standing . . . and that they will continue 
to get it wherever they are.” 

To Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, the test 
of his first year in office as Surgeon 
General of the United States Army came 
on D Day. Bigger and bloodier cam- 
paigns may yet be fought, but to the 
short, wiry, 56-year-old chief of the Army 
Medical Department, whose face has 
been a leathery tan since Mexican-cam- 
paign tent days at Veracruz, none could 
be more decisive than the invasion which 
threatened the greatest casualty list in 
world history and gave American mili- 
tary medicine its most crucial test. 

Last week some of the secrets of that 
elaborate medical program could be told. 

“Before,” said Kirk, “they might have 
ven aid and comfort to the enemy. Now 
e= facts can comfort American families, 





Associated Press 


Medical Department in action: A corpsman aids an invasion casualty 


and the only aid they can give the enemy 
is to persuade him to quit sooner.” 


Preparedness: On the morming of 
June 6, “tens of thousands” of beds in 
Army hospitals in England awaited the 
wounded. Also ready was equipment for 
many thousands more which, said Kirk 
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tersely, * Accapeirenthy we are not going to 


need.” (Casualties for first two weeks of 
Normandy fighting: 3,082 known dead, 
7,959 missing, 13,121 wounded. ) Equip- 
ment provided was enough to handle 6 
to 10 per cent of the troops engaged. 
(When the last:-war ended, 12 per cent 
of the AEF was in fixed hospital beds 
overseas. ) 

Waiting for the wounded were more 
than 800,000 units of blood plasma, more 
than 600,000 doses of penicillin, and 
more than 10,000 pounds of sulfa drugs. 
Doctors, nurses, and medical aides were 
prepared with more than 650,000 syrettes 
of morphine to halt pain. Every soldier 
in the fight had already been immunized 
against Tockjaw. Immediate surgery met 
the threat of gas gangrene. 

As the troops moved inland, medical 
air-evacuation squadrons used captured 
airdromes for quick trans-Channel shut- 
tle service, to haul wounded men back 
and supplies forward. Each transport 
plane carried eighteen patients and a 
flight nurse. At the same time eighteen 
American hospital ships, each equipped 
to handle from 600 to 800 patients, 
started the methodical job of bring- 
ing casualties home to the States. 
And last week the first wounded evac- 
uated from England by plane reached 
Washington. 

By this powerful scientific offensive, 
the Army Medical Department saved the 
lives of almost 97 out of every 100 
wounded men who reached a hospital 
(against 89 per cent in the last war). 

That single statistic was the ultimate 
measure of perhaps the greatest medical 
enterprise of all time. After surveying the 
Washington GHQ of Army medicine at 
war, NEwWswEExk’s Medicine Editor, Mar- 
guerite Clark, sketches below the story 
of the tremendous organization behind 
its biggest offensive and of the man who 
mapped its strategy—General Kirk, twen- 
tieth Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. 


I—Medical Department: It Protects and Heals 


The Surgeon General has one of the 
Army’s oldest titles. It dates back to 
1818, when an act of Congress gave the 
Medical Department its first permanent 
chief—the 30-year-old Joseph Lovell (for 
whom Lovell General Hospital at Fort 
Devens, Mass., is.named). Lovell estab- 
lished a reference library (later to be- 
come the Army Medical Library), start- 
ed a system of meteorological reports 
(the beginning of the United States 
Weather Bureau),, and abolished the 
Army rum ration. His pay: $2,500 a year. 

After Lovell came Thomas Lawson, 
who for the Mexican War lifted the 
primitive level of military medicine by 
setting up the first general hospital. Dur- 
ing the Civil War Surgeon General Wil- 
liam A. Hammond broached the idea 
of a permanent hospital in Washington, 
an ambulance corps, an Army medical 
school, and a central laboratory. After 


Antietam, he made Armywide the sys- 
tem that is still the basis of casualty 
evacuation—the Letterman Plan, devised 
by Surgeon Jonathan Letterman, with a 
series of field aid stations, ambulances, 
field hospitals, hospital trains, and gen- 
eral hospitals. 

George M. Sternberg, Surgeon General 
during the Spanish American War, had 
only 192 medical officers and 791 en- 
listed men to handle the growing typhoid 
menace—but he also had Maj. Walter 
Reed, later the conqueror of yellow 
fever. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General of the last war, contributed the 
Army Medical Center at Tacoma Park 


in Washington, D. C., which includes . 


Walter Reed Hospital, Army medical, 
dental, and veterinary schools, and tech- 
nical training schools for enlisted men. 

Thus, through more than a century, 
the Army evolved its great humanitarian 
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postwar business. 
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service. What it had at the beginning of 
this war was huge enough—eight general 
hospitals, 1,200 doctors, 800 nurses, 600 
dentists, and 100 veterinarians. Yet for 
the task of caring for an army of 7,700,- 
000 it was only a skeleton. Putting flesh 
and muscle on that skeleton has been 
Surgeon General Kirk’s job. 

Today the Medical Department has 
60 general hospitals in this country, 43,- 
000 doctors, 40,000 nurses, and 500,000 
enlisted men and women. Some 2,000 
veterinarians inspect more than 490,000,- 
000 pounds of meat and food products 
each month, vaccinate 50,000 animals, 
and treat 11,000 war dogs. Dentists— 
15,000 of them—have put in 35,000,- 
000 fillings and 1,250,000 dentures since 
Pearl Harbor. 

Still Surgeon General Kirk needs more 
—more doctors,* nurses, Wacs (whom 
he praises as “good workers who tend to 
their knitting”). The Medical Depart- 
ment itself has fairly high battle casu- 
alties. To free doctors for purely medical 


work, some 17,000 laymen-administrators 


have been trained as field and hospital 
officers and adjutants; another 2,000 med- 
ical administrators are being trained as 
assistant battalion surgeons. Similarly, 
2,000 scientists have been commissioned 
as sanitary engineers, chemists, and bac- 
teriologists. 

Atop this whole enterprise, Surgeon 
General Kirk has the prime duty of keep- 
ing the Chief of. Staff (and, by a quirk ot 
governmental procedure, the Secretary of 
State) posted on the Army’s physical fit- 
ness. Although medical officers in the 
field are under theater commanders 
(Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, medical 
chief for American invasion troops, is on 
General Eisenhower’s staff), General 
Kirk and his able deputy, Maj. Gen. 
George F. Lull, constantly feed them 
new developments in the science of sav- 
ing lives. 

’ These emerge from administrative sec- 

tions housed on separate floors of the 
Maritime® Building in Washington: fi- 
nance, personnel, supply, field installa- 
tions and operations, and troop-health. 
Below is detailed the work of some of the 
subsections of this medical GHQ. 


Basket Cases: None 


In this war only half as many men have 
died after surgery as in the last war. This 
General Kirk attributes to (1) surgery 
close to the front—within two hours of the 
Normandy landings, major operations 
were performed 5 miles from the fighting 
lines, (2) plasma, (3) rapid evacuation, 
and (4) sulfa drugs. 

But the Surgeon General is also quick 
to share a large part of this victory with 
the skillfully staffed, aggressively admin- 
istered Department of Surgery under 
Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin. Among more 
severe wounds, abdominal injuries are 





*Selective Service last week got ‘ot orders to classify 
in 1-A all doctors under 38 who had refused to volun- 
teer for or accept offered medical commissions. 
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fatal in about 25 per cent of cases (as 
compared with more than 50 per cent in 
the last war). To lessen amputations, 
compound fractures are encased prompt- 
ly in plaster casts (or traction splints) 
which prevent infection from spreading. 

Because of the high destruction power 
of this war’s weapons, particularly land 
mines, amputations have been relatively 
frequent. But the prewar fear of hordes of 
limbless veterans has been expleded. 


U. 8. Army Photo 
Operation in a surgical tent in England 


General Rankin reports: “There has not 
been a single triple amputation, nor has 
there been a single quadruple amputation 
(both arms and both legs) or so-called 
‘basket case’.” 


Tons of Prevention 


Soldiers in this war have bucked ob- 
scure diseases in the Pacific jungles, in 
the deserts of Africa, and in the icy Aleu- 
tians. Yet the annual Army death rate 
from all disease (excluding battle casual- 
ties) slid from 15.6 a thousand in the 
last war to only 0.6 in this. That is a 
drop of more than 95 per cent—and it is 
due to improved prevention methods and 
treatment. 

Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, the 
canny, 54-year-old North Carolina bac- 
teriologist who heads the Department of 
Preventive Medicine gives the credit to 
properly applied sanitary measures, effec- 
tive immunization, health education, 
powerful new insecticides, and the well- 
balanced Army diet. All military person- 
nel receive smallpox and triple typhoid 
vaccines, and tetanus toxoid. If or- 
dered to areas where they may run into 


yellow fever, cholera, louse-borne typhus, 











“Is it the nature of the chick to 

« know exactly when to be born, 
Whitey?” 

»_ Yes, Blackie—just as it is the 

r* nature of BLACK & WHITEto ma- 

ture when it is good and ready.“ 








Yes, Whitey —and that quality gives 
BLACK & WHITE its fine and un- 
mistakable character . . . character 
that has been winning the favor of 
' people all over the world. 

Naturally, these days shortages 
occur. We hope you'll be patient 
until BLACK « WHITE becomes 
plentiful again. 


“BLACK s WH 
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PIN-UP GIRL 
OF GUADALCANAL | voir ici 
graph taken on Guadalcanal 





Trey call her “Old Faithful’—as 
true a sweetheart as ever endeared 
herself to fighting men in all history. 
No slim and shapely beauty, she holds 
a treasured spot in the hearts of thou- 
sands of Marines and Navy Seabees. 


She was on duty at Wake Island be- 
fore the attack came. She’s seen war- 
time service on Midway and done her 
share in the repairs to Pearl Harbor. 
Then off to Guadalcanal she went, to 
toil and labor in the steaming heat of 
the jungles. And beneath the cam- 
paign stars which she so proudly 
wears is emblazoned the word 
“Tokyo,” so there’s no telling how 
far her adventures may carry her. 


Silly, you say, to speak that way of 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor? Just 
ask any service man who has fought 
on the battlefields around the world! 
You’ll discover a genuine, deep-rooted 
affection for these. rugged machines 
.-..an affection inspired by the 


brawny power and tireless depend- 
ability fighting men admire. 
They’ve landed on beachheads and 
helped to hold them . . . hauled pre- 
cious supplies ... hewed out airfields 
. .. built roads and bridges... 
demolished enemy pillboxes. 


Already the history of this war is 
filled with tales of heroic men and 
the faithful “bulldozers” that have 
given them the priceless advantage 
of “workpower.” Whenever you 
read one of these “’dozer” stories, 
you can be pretty sure it refers to 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. 


And it’s not only the tractors that 
are winning laurels. Doing a thou- 
sand and more jobs on the fighting 
fronts, “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
are earning their service stripes in 
every branch of the armed forces. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Rae. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


we TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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or plague, they get those vaccines, too, 

DDT insecticide powder is issued in 
2-ounce metal shaker-top containers with 
instructions to sprinkle it in undergar. 
ments, particularly the seams. Freon. 
aerosol (bomb type), the fine spray with 
minute droplets which float in the air for 
hours, kills flies, cockroaches, and other 
insects. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh J. Morgan, on leave 
from Vanderbilt University, is Kirk’s ad- 
viser on treatment of medical disease. 
From this teamwork of preventive and 
curative medicine has come the Army’s 
remarkable disease record. Some statis. 
tics: 

@ Cerebro-spinal meningitis: Thanks to 
sulfadiazine, less than 7 per cent of 
victims have died (last war: 38 per cent), 
@ Influenza: Despite an outbreak in 
1941, the rate was less than 0.6 per thou-# 
sand, with almost no deaths (last war: 
100,000 deaths). 

@ Pneumonia: Death rate less than 1 per 
cent (last war: 28 per cent). 

@ Tuberculosis: Admission rate less than 
.12 per cent (last war: 1.2 per cent). 

@ Measles: Relatively few cases. An 
effective preventive known as “gamma 
globulin,” the part of blood plasma con- 
taining antibodies to fight the measles 
germs protects groups exposed to the 
disease. (This serum globulin is now 
available to civilians at cost under a Red 
Cross plan.) 

@ Tick fever: 51 cases in 1948; none s0 
far this year. Troops in infected areas are 
trained to de-tick themselves. 

@ Dysentery: Death from this weakening 
disease is rare but it greatly disturbs 
training. It is limited almost entirely to 
troops under combat conditions or on 
field maneuvers. 

@ Tropical diseases: All over the globe, 
soldiers are protected by swamp drainage, 
insect netting, atabrine, various insecti- 
cides, and an intensive campaign of edv- 
cation. (A recent Associated Press report 
from New Guinea announced reduction 
of malaria by 95 per cent in fifteen 
months. ) 

@ Venereal disease: The rate of 30 per 
thousand per annum General Kirk calls 
“incomparably superior to any rate in any 
army at any time.” In 1934, an infected 
man averaged 50 days lost from duty; in 
1937, sulfa drugs cut the loss to 30 days, 
in 1940, sulfathiazole cut gonorrhea to 
fifteen days; in 1943, penicillin dropped 
it to ten days. The Army hopes to bring 
the figures down to an amazing five days 
for gonorrhea and eight to ten for syphilis. 


Front-Line Psychiatry 


Because of the “magnitude and impor 
tance of neuropsychiatric problems in the 
Army” (cause of more than 40 per cent 
of all medical discharges), General Kirk 
has placed psychiatry on equal footing 
with medicine and surgery. Chief of this 
division is the big, kindly Col. William 
Claire Menninger, who with his brother 
Karl in peacetime operated the great 





FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 
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THE BANK: The First National Bank of Childress, Texas; 


THE PROBLEM: Let Mr. C. C. Badgett, Vice President, tell you. ‘Our bank 
sounded like a boiler factory both in the lobby and the accounting department. 
We had the machine shop blues. If the RAF and the American 8th had dropped 
block busters, the girl at the mirror would have kept on applying lipstick.” 


THE SOLUTION: The Dallas Acousti-Celotex* distributor was consulted. On his 
experienced recommendation, the ceilings of the lobby, banking departments and 
offices were covered with Acousti-Celotex*, the world-famous perforated fibre tile 
and most widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 


THE RESULTS: Again let Mr. Badgett tell it. ‘“‘Since the Acousti-Celotex treatment,. 
we can now hear the notes in the files bragging about how much interest they'll 
bring in. You could hear a rat slipping up on a jug of molasses! Seriously though, 
we can now converse in ordinary tones. The lobby noises are so deadened, we can | 
go ahead with work on the inside. We had not a moment’s inconvenience while 
the installation was being made and it added immensely to the appearance of the 
banking room. We consider the money we spent a very, very good investment.” 


@ Not only in banks does Acousti- being one of your problems, call in the FREE. Informative new book- 
Celotex* quiet distracting noise but Acousti-Celotex* distributor near you det, ae Bc wente a Questions 
also in factories, offices, schools, for free consultation. He guarantees A with Acousti-Celotex*.” pew 
churches, hospitals, theatres, restau- results. A note to us will bring him to -f ing time, 8 minutes. Address, 
rants, libraries. If you suspect noise of your desk. The Celotex Corporation, 

io 7 Dept. NW744, Chicago 3, IU. 


Sound Conditioning Seid by Aceusti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere ...in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 
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Menninger Psychiatric Clinic at Topeka, 
Kan. 

Menninger, who often forgets his silver 
eagles and calls himself a “civilian,” 
wishes people would not tick off these 
emotional casualties as gold bricks or 
cowards. “Of all the psychoneurotic cases 
treated by the Army in this war,” he as- 
serts “not one has proved to be a ma- 
lingerer.” 

Dropping the use of the frequently 
damning term “psychoneurotic” on in- 
duction papers was Menninger’s idea. So 
was the program of training all officers to 
recognize the first neurotic symptoms: 
silence, belligerence, and dullness. “Where 
the leader is good, the PN cases are low- 
er,” he maintains. 

The Army now has 1,000 psychiatrists 
on duty including those assigned to com- 
bat divisions. By attending crack-up cases 
as close as battalion medical stations 
(about 100 yards behind the lines), 30 to 
40 per cent have been salvaged for front- 
line duty, another 40 per cent for non- 
combat duty. Menninger wants persistent 
cases handled away from regular hospi- 
tals: he pulls them out of bed, makes 
them change their bathrobes for uniforms, 
and puts them in barracks with regiment- 
ed work, education, and recreation. In 
hree such experiments of four to ten 
weeks, 70 per cent of the men were re- 
assigned to permanent Army jobs. 


GI Pharmacy 


General Kirk, who during his medical- 
school summers packaged and delivered 
rescriptions for a home-town druggist, 
Doltgetes the Army’s tremendous supply 
service to Col. Edward Reynolds. He 
buys, stores, issues, and delivers all hospi- 
tal supplies, drugs, and instruments need- 
ed by the Army Medical Corps. With his 
staff of 10,000—60 officers, the rest civilian 
men and women—Colonel Reynolds also 
handles all medical Lend-Lease as well as 


medical supplies for conquered countries 


under military rule. 

This huge task poses several strategic 
problems. Materials for X-ray must be 
shipped under refrigeration; otherwise 
heat fogs the film and renders it useless. 
Some drugs are ruined by dampness; oth- 
ers. are inflammable. Penicillin, which 
until March manufacturers could not 
guarantee in pure form for over three 
months, must be specially refrigerated 
and packaged. So must other biological 
vaccines. Plasma must be carried from 
Red Cross blood stations, developed in 
laboratories, and delivered, sometimes by 
parachute, behind the lines. 

Getting field equipment to highly mo- 
bile troops is another problem. It is rou- 
tine for Colonel Reynolds to receive 
orders for a 1,000-bed hospital, complete 
except tor lighting equipment. His men 
may have to devise sterilizers for areas 
where there is no gas, or medical kits 
from belt packs to locker-size chests, to 
be carried in canoes on jungle streams or 
hauled by mules through mountain gorges. 


II-Surgeon General Kirk: 


Norman T. Kirk, who likes a tough 
argument almost as much as a hand of 
Army poker, is known to old campaigners 
as “TNT Tommy.” But to hear the general 
talk now, he is “just a country boy from 
Maryland.” He prefers GI socks and 
shoes. The cut of his short, gray hair is 


GI. Also GI—and tops—is the medicine | 


Surgeon General Kirk dispenses as doc- 
tor to 7,700,000 men. 

Born in Rising Sun, Md., in 1888, Kirk 
became interested in science when as a 
boy he collected bugs and guinéa pigs. 
His prep school was Tome at Port De- 
posit; his university, Maryland, from 
which he was graduated with an M.D. in 
1910. As first lieutenant, he entered the 
Army in June 1912 and a year later grad- 
uated from its medical school. 

Then followed three decades of special- 
ization in general and bone and _ joint 
surgery, with posts at Corregidor, Manila, 
and the Canal Zone. In the last war, Kirk 
taught medical officers; at its close he was 
in charge of the amputation center at 
Walter Reed and the Army hospital in Co- 
lonia, N. J. His book on amputations is 
now standard in most medical colleges. 

When this war broke out in 1939, Kirk 
was a colonel and surgical staff chief at 
Walter Reed. Six months later, he was 
given command of the 1,500-bed Percy 
Jones General Hospital at Battle Creek, 
Mich., formerly the Kellogg Sanitarium. 
“They told me to go ahead and make it 
what I wanted,” Kirk said. “I picked the 
staff and got it going . . . Then, eleven 
months later, they took it away from me.” 


“TNT” Kirk says boys will be hurt but their care will be the best 


Doctor to 7,700,000 Men 


What they gave him instead was the 
rank of major general and the post of 
Surgeon General. At his desk in his 
high-ceilinged, Maritime Building office, 
flanked by the Surgeon General’s banner 
of maroon with white caduceus (staff and 
coiled serpents—insignia of physicians 
and the Medical Corps), Kirk keeps a 
seven-day week, carrying home a bag of 
official papers to read after dinner. 

With Mrs. Kirk, a slender, brown. 
haired Red Cross worker whom he mar. 
ried in 1917 when she was a nurse in 
training at Brownsville, Texas, the general 
lives in an Army-style house on the Walter 
Reed post. They have two daughters; 
Jane, a musician, wife of Navy Lt. (j.g.) 
Marvin Rea Kimbrell Jr., and Ann, a 
linguist- and chemical analyst, who in 
June married Maj. Harry L. Willard. 

A dead shot and a good man with rod 
and reel, Kirk nostalgically describes a 
fishing shack at Montauk, Long Island: 
“A good place to be when the blues are 
running . .. I caught a 50-pound tuna 
there.” But the Surgeon General hasn't 
had a fishing trip since Pearl Harbor. 
As practitioner to an Army of patients, he 
has to answer too many calls. 

And Surgeon General Kirk can assure 
himself that he is accomplishing far more 
than keeping the troops healthy and sav. 
ing them from death—great though that 
task is. “Every new medical development 
in this war means a healthier civilian ex. 
istence,” he comments. “Medicine has 
been stepped up fifteen years in the last 
three.” 


Harris & Ewing 
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SPORTS 


‘Block That Dive!’ 


The Yale football squad went through 
spring training without a football. Be- 
cause of a speedup study schedule, play- 
ers had little time for regulation gridiron 
training. So, noting that Eli swimmers 
were always in the pink, Coach Howie 
Odell turned his pigskinners over to Bob 
Kiphuth, swimming coach, who put the 
boys through his rigorous indoor calis- 
thenics program. Meanwhile the 33-year- 
old gridiron mentor worked as foreman 
in a New Haven rubber factory. Observ- 
ing the results last week, Odell said: “The 
boys sure look fit and tough .. . I'm 
sold on it.” ; 





West Coast Goes Big League 


West Coast fans, who see big-league 
football and baseball. teams only in train- 
ing or exhibition games, have long want- 
ed representation in the majors. For years 
there has been talk of admitting one or 
two of the strong baseball clubs of the 
Pacific Coast League into either the Na- 
tional or American circuits. Last February 

‘that horseman-sportsman and Los An- 
geles gentleman, Bing Crosby, tried to 
buy a National Football League franchise 
but was refused: The main obstacle to 
such moves in these _travel-restricted 
times, of course, is distance: in both sports 
the established big leagues are where 
most of the big cities are—east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

For football, the West Coast last week 
did the next best thing. It formed a major 
league of its own—the American Profes- 
sional Football League. 

Founding father of the new loop is 
William Lightfoot (Big Bill) Freelove of 
Los Angeles, 34-year-old president of the 
Aviation Parts Corp. Freelove has fol- 
lowed the game for seventeen years—ever 
since as a sailor in 1925, he played on the 

-U.S.S. Pennsylvania team. 

Big and husky (6-feet-2% and 285 

unds), Freelove also played minor- 
league football for the Los Angeles Bull- 

dogs in 1940 and 1941. This year he de- 

‘cided on a team of his own in a major 
pongue. He flushed the coast for backers 
and came up with an eight-club league 
(franchises at $5,100 each): his own 
‘Los Angeles Mustangs; the Los Angeles 

-?Wildcats, owned by James Hamm, a res- 
_taurateur; the Seattle club of Al Davies, 
‘a Tacoma shipbuilder; another shipbuild- 
‘er’s team, Anthony Martinolich’s Oakland 

‘Acorns; Robert Howe’s Portland Bucka- 
Toos; the San Francisco club owned by 

[Kenneth Wall, a financier; the. Holly- 

+wood Rangers of Andrew Smith, an elec- 
trical contractor; and the San Diego 

Bombers, a joint enterprise of the famous 

-sports couple, George and Babe (Did- 

ikson) Zaharias. 

_ Although some wartime problems—in- 
cluding transportation up and down the 
coast—will be difficult to overcome, Free- 





Yes, the fire fighters are really busy down there. And that brings 
us back here to the Rocky Mountain Arsenal in Denver where so 


many incendiary bombs are made. 


In production, incendiary bomb fuel is highly viscous 2 + + 80 
**gooey” that the motors driving the R & M Moyno Pumps that 
handled it originally at the arsenal had only a 240-rpm top speed. 


Then, it was found that Moyno Pumps could handle this sticky 
material so easily that an increase to 600 rpm in motor speed fol- 
lowed. Thus, the output of fuel through each pump was increased 
from 40 gallons per minute to 75! © 


Are you up against a pumping “sticker” involving materials that 
refuse to be pushed? Let us do our best to help. Outline your problem 
or ask for our 8-page descriptive folder No. 1833, today. 


We'll be glad to help, too, on problems of electric motor applica- 
tion, materials handling, ventilating, or converting machines to direct 
drive. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


2) ROBBINS« MYERS, Inc)” 


ANS MOYNO PUMPS 


‘5-11 on the Wilhelmstrasse” 


Down goes another incendiary bomb to destroy by fire what may 
have escaped demolition by high explosives. 
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44 STOCKS 


To Benefit from Post-War 
Business Boom 


 Sajcared major war has been followed by a 
replacement boom and rising stock prices. 
The coming post-war period will see a huge 
demand for goods of all kinds. Pent-up buy- 
ing power exceeds any previous record. Bank 
deposits and cash are some 2!/, times 1929 
totals. 

To assist investors in selecting securities 
with unusual post-war prospects, our research 
staff has prepared a report on 44 outstand- 
ing stocks — — — 


Selected for Capital Gains 


These selections include 14 representative 
groups — Air Transport, Automobiles and 
Accessories, Building, Chemicals, Electronics, 
Radio, Oils, Rails, Rail Equipments, Steels, 
Sugars, Utilities, Textiles, and Low-Priced 
Growth issues. 

Before making new investments, send 
for an introductory copy of this 44-stock 
report — prepared by an organization 
with a 24-year record of success.—Today 
serving more individual investors than 
any other financial service. 


Send for Bulletin N-100 FREE?! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 
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love has no doubt about the manpower 
situation. He says the Pacific Coast is 
rich in talent because the majority of 
football eligibles are either 4-F or work- 
ing in essential industries. 

In a preliminary on Sept. 2, Freelove’s 
Mustangs will buck the Brooklyn Tigers 
of the National Football League in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. The next day the 
APFL season will start—a double round 


robin of seven home games and seven . 


games away. 


Swedish Shadow Steps Out 


When Gunder Hagg set Swedish cin- 
der paths ablaze with half a dozen world 
records two years ago, his second-place 
shadow invariably was the swift school- 
teacher, Arne Andersson. 

But last year as Hagg dashed through 
a triumphal tour of the United States (he 
won eight straight races from the. best 
American competition), his shadow, back 
home in Sweden, cut loose on some rec- 
ord-breaking of his own. Andersson 
eclipsed Hagg’s mile mark of 4:02.6. He 
also lowered Hagg’s 1,500-meter record 
of 3:53 by eight seconds. 

After Hagg returned to Sweden, it was 
inevitable that the two fastest humans 
would match strides again. Andersson was 
uneasy about it. “I never have beaten 
Hagg,” he said, “though we've raced 
each other at various distances on many 
occasions. Gunder is the greatest competi- 
tor I’ve ever seen.” 

As short, broad and dark as Hagg is 
tall, slim, and blond, 
Andersson runs a race 


™ 


Triangle on the Diamond 


The three New York teams played a tri- 
cornered baseball game at the Polo 
Grounds June 26 for the benefit of the 
Fifth War Loan (50,000 fans attended, 
adding $56,500,000 to New York’s war 
bond quota). Each team had six half- 
innings at bat, six half-innings afield, 
and six half-innings idle, for a nine-in- 
ning game. Thus the Dodgers played 
the Yankees in the first inning, took on 
the Giants in the second, and rested in 
the third while the other two clubs went 
at it. The final score: Brooklyn Dodgers 
5, New York Yankees 1, New York 
Giants 0. One Dodger worried: “But 
did we win one game or two?” 


Golfers, Old and Young 


Veterans: Ellis Knowles, 57-year-old 
shipping executive, last week won the 
United States Senior golf championship 
(for men aged 55 and up) for the third 
time in a row. He carded 145 strokes for 
36 holes at his home Apawamis course in § 
Rye, N. Y. For the first time in years, the 
97-year-old Nat Vickers of Kew Gardens, 
N. Y., did not compete—he was injured 
in a fall on the links recently. 


Collegians: Louis Lick, 20-year-old 
Minnesota student, won the National In- 
tercollegiate golf championship at Toledo, 
Ohio, with a 1l-up victory over the fa- 
vored Johnny Jenswold of Michigan. No- 
tre Dame took the four-man team title. 





that is in direct contrast 
to Hagg’s style. His 
pace is jerky and awk- 
ward whereas Haggs 
strides are smoothly 
rhythmical. At 28, An- 
dersson is three years 
older than Gunder the 
Wonder. Also, Hagg 
was in form: on June 
25 he bettered his own 
world record for 2 
miles with a clocking of 
8:46.4 at Ostersund. 
In the Stockholm Sta- 
dium last week, the two 
met at 1,500 meters. 
Hagg took the lead : nd 
held it, glancing back 
frequently. In the final 
lap, Andersson, who in 
practice had concen- 
trated on perfecting his 
finish, leaped from his 
habitual place position 
and sprinted past Hagg 
to lead him to the tape 
by 1.4 seconds. The 
time was no record 
(3:48.8). But it was the 
first time the fleet fire- 
man from Gavle had 
been defeated by his 
foot-racing countryman. 


Associated Press 


A typical Hagg-Andersson finish of the old days: Last 
week Andersson (left) fiaally turned tables 
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The two St. Johns made Choate 


Choate Honors “the Head” 


Some 200 alumni and friends forgath- 
ered in New York last week at a din- 
ner in tribute to the phenomenal growth 
of Choate, one of the East’s great private 
schools. Chiefly they aimed their hon- 
ors at the kindly, 66-year-old Dr. George 
C. St. John (Choate’s headmaster for 36 
years) and his wife (sister of President 
Charles Seymour of Yale), who between 
them have given Choate just about all 
it has. 


Red House: It was in 1896, when 
Mark Pitman and his three daughters 
took five boys into their home in Walling- 
ford, Conn., for tutoring, that Judge Wil- 
liam G. Choate founded the school. Pit- 
man died three years later but, largely 
because of the indomitable Mrs. Choate, 
the school continued to grow. In 1908 St. 
John, then a well-known private-school 
teacher (Hill, Adirondack-Florida, and 
Hackley Schools), took over as head- 
master. Choate had 35 students and five 
masters in a small group of frame build- 
ings on a 10-acre campus. 

Today Choate’s modern plant of 62 
buildings (Pitman’s original Red House 
still stands) is situated on a rolling, elm- 
shaded campus. A private farm and outly- 
ing New England woodland bring the 
total acreage to 1,000. Its faculty of 50 


‘teaches over 400 boys a curriculum rang- 


ing from Ovid to aeronautics. It was the 
energy and devotion of the St. Johns that 
supplied the difference. 


St. Johns: As “the Head,” St. John is 


' explicit about the Choate formula: “Teach 


thoroughness, treat shallowness as sin, 
teach them to delve with their minds, to 
think—and hurry up about it.” The school 
also has “Slow,” “Medium,” “Fast,” and 
“Honors” sections in all basic subjects. 

improvement a “Medium” boy goes 
into “Fast”—and vice versa. 


To this formula, Choate has added a 





LISSTON 


Conserve Man-Minutes 


—_o 


Yes, the army needs toughness in tools 
as well as in men. Perhaps that’s why so 
many Disston saws are found with the 
armed forces—from Greenland to India. 
Ski troopers use light-weight Mountain — 
Buck Saws, specially developed for them 
by Disston. On other battlefronts, Disston 
Power-Driven Chain Saws are clear- | 
ing the way through woods or jungle 
for tanks, trucks and guns. And | 
wherever you go, you'll find Disston hand 
saws, circular saws, files and hack saw blades” 
close behind the lines. 


Disston has produced many special tools for 
war industries, too. For example—Powder 
Heads used in making gun powder; Valve — 
Plates for the scavenger pumps of tankers; a 
specially-shaped file for use on Stainless Steel 

blades of turbines for destroyers. | 


The skill, the steel, the experience and engi- 
neering that helped solve these problems are 
vital ingredients of Disston standard tools. So 
when you need wood or metal cutting saw: 

files, hack saw blades, tool bits or machine 
knives, depend on Disston | 
for tools that cut costs as 
well as they cut materials. 


For information, write. 
Henry Disston & Sons, | 
Inc., 746 Tacony, Phila- 
delphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


and help win the war 











Invasion Started 
back in the 
Railroad 


Yards 







PARATION for invasion of Europe started many months ago back 
in the railroad yards of America. 


For it was here that the thousands of landing barges, special boats, 
guns, munitions and supplies first started on the long journey from pro- 
- duction lines to battle lines. 


In increasing quantities, Erie and other American Railroads are carry- 
| ing a steady flow of materials -and equipment to assure our troops every 
chance of success in the greatest assault 
ever attempted in history. 


And the job will continue to grow oo " aes 2 
greater each day. &:. ante staat 


But your railroads will get the job | 1,408,964 rrticut cars oany 
done with the help of the public, ship- ‘ 











pers and government agencies. In war, az, 25,000,000 art tows vane | 
as in peace, Erie and other American 
Railroads provide fast, safe, dependable 
transportation. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 











Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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wartime variation. About half of the pres- 
ent undergraduates are taking the acceler- 
ated course (four years in three). Mean- 
while—and on their own initiative—stu- 
dents clean their rooms, make beds, and 
in shifts wait on table, work the school 
farm, and do general campus chores. 

Dr. St. John likes to call Choate “a big 
little school.” He and his wife have made 
it so—he by his own skilled teaching and 
strict fairness, she by a motherly interest 
in the boys (a former classics teacher, 
she still helps students who “get stuck in 
Latin”). 

Until 1924 the St. Johns owned Choate. 
Then gradually, ending in 1937, the school 
was turned over to a trustee board called 
the Choate School Foundation. This 
property transfer, plus the couple’s out- 
right contributions to the school, amount- 
ed to more than $1,000,000. As the gift 
of a headmaster and his. wife, there has 
probably been nothing to match it any- 
where anytime. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


Gumption 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, fustian 
publisher of the isolationist, rabidly 
anti-New Deal Chicago Tribune, often 
boasts that his news and editorial pol- 
icies rather than comics and features 
account for the near-million circulation 
of his paper. For example, he has al- 
ways disliked “The Gumps,” creation of 
the late Sidney Smith, even though the 
strip is a top seller of The Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate, Inc. 

On June 17, McCormick dropped “The 
Gumps” (now drawn by Gus Edson) 
and “Winnie Winkle” from The Tribune. 
Ten days later they reappeared. About 
500 reader complaints had done what 
amity is achieved—changed the Colonel’s 
mind. 





Dialing T.U.M. 


Over the austere BBC air waves last 
week, Britons heard such _ irreverent 


- whimsy as this: 


“Hullo, is that my stomach?” 

“Your stomach speaking”—in a hollow, 
plaintive tone. 

“What about another drink?” 

“But I want some food, I’m so empty.” 

“I'll send some more beer down. It’s 
very nourishing.” 

“Oh, Lord!” 

Long before Nat Gubbins and his stom- 
ach took to the air in June, he was as 
familiar as mutton in peacetime to read- 
ers of Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express 
(circulation: 1,850,175). Once a week, in 
his column “Sitting on the Fence,” Gub- 
bins gently ribs the British scene through 
such stock characters as Sweep, the om- 
niscient chimney cleaner in the pub; 
Aunt Maud, the chatty letter writer; 
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Aunt Florrie, the Cassandra, Expert and 
Strategist; The Lady and Her Paid Com- 
panion “in a safe hotel”; prattling 
women at a party, and Sally the Cat. 
Less ergeent but most eagerly awaited 
are the barbed discourses, phone calls, 
formal letters, and even telegrams be- 
tween Gubbins and his long-suffering 
stomach, which once complained: “It’s 
what came down before the hors 
d'oeuvres that matters. It was like throw- 
ing a teaspoonful of potatoes and mayon- 
naise into the sea.” Such conversation 
usually goes on under the caption: “Dial- 
ing T.U.M.” 

A Gubbins favorite is the long-winded 
Sweep. He is the good-natured, quick-wit- 
ted Cockney who is moved to observe 
that because people send Hitler bombs as 
birthday presents you needn’t think he’s 
unpopular. “You can’t expect everybody 
to love little old Itler . . . same as there’s 
people ere what don’t see eye to eye with 
little old Churchill.” 

Gubbins’s ladies in party conversation 
cover the sweep of the war from home- 
front shortages to grand strategy. One ob- 
serves: “Another passage in Margaret’s 
father’s book, “The Bottle of Britain,’ is, 
‘When victory comes teetotalers will have 
neither won it nor paid for it’.” Margaret’s 
father would bar Germans from places 
where liquor is sold after the war. 

A caricature of Britain’s ruamormongers 
of destruction, Florrie recently predicted 
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Acme 
Carrying On: As commentator on the 
Republican convention for the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Mrs. Raymond 
Clapper last week returned to the scene 
of her late husband's first great scoop. 
In 1920, Clapper beat all his compet- 
itors with the news that deadlocked 
GOP leaders had privately agreed on 
Warren G. Harding. Mrs. Clapper is 
editor of a collection of her husband's 
columns, “Watching the World,” which 


Whittlesey House will bring out July 10. 
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Tank engines are extraordinary engines. They 
possess brute strength, herculean stamina and 
unlimited endurance. They are built to faith- 
fully deliver dependable power under toughest 
conditions. 

The Continental Red Seal Engines which pre- 
dominate in' both light and medium tanks are 
this type of engine. Designed for compactness, 
accessibility and for quick replacement when 
damaged, they are also engineered to do 
the job. 

Field service trucks working behind the front 
lines in all battle areas and utilized to speed 
maintenance of fighting equipment are also 
powered by another type of Continental Red 
Seal Engine. 


Your Dollars are Power, Tool 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them. 


[Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants of. 
Continental Metors 
Corporation for High 
Achievement 





IF IT’S A ZIPPO | 
I’S_WINDPROOF 
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and ZIPPO is a real 
one hand lighter, too. 
Sales are still restricted 
to overseas PX and 
Ship’s Stores afloat... 
ZiIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. NW. Bradford, Pa. 
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SIuveslou Mlial, Ine. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
“SFhE Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend of 
twenty cents per share payable on July 
15, 1944 to shareholders on record as 


of June 30, 1944. 
E. E. CRABB, President 
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NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make : 

ar naginntes Durham blades last even longer. 
ream 8 famous hollow-ground blades are iwice 
thicker—to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out. 

fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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“Hitler’s last throw will be thousands of 
enormous magnifying glasses which will 
reflect the sun’s rays and burn us all to 
death.” “The Second Front,” says The 
Lady to Muriel, her paid cOmpanion, “is 
a cross we all have to bear. What's for 
dinner?” 

Gubbins is a red-faced, thin-haired, 
blue-eyed chap who rarely smiles. Now 
51, he grew up in Clapham, a cheap sec- 
tion of Southwest London, went to work 
for The Daily Express at 16 as a library 
clerk, interrupted that for service in the 
last war, and returned to The Express pa- 
pers only to be fired in short order. After a 
short time on The London Daily Mirror 
he rejoined The Express and started his 
— eats years ago next Novem- 

er 

He lives on a farm about 40 minutes 
from London and derives much material 
from astute observations of life at Chip- 
stead’s only pub, The White Hart. 


Prewi Shake-up 


Press Wireless, Inc., the newspaper- 
and press-association-owned network for 
transmission of news all over the world, 
this week celebrated its fifteenth birth- 
day under a new president. Out went the 
brusque, hard-driving, 59-year-old Joseph 
Pierson, the 200-pound, 6-foot-plus Chi- 
cagoan who helped found the organiza- 
tion on July 5, 1929, and had headed it 
since. Into his place went A. Warren 
Norton, the slight, white-haired, and 
suave manager of The Christian Science 
Monitor and its sister publications. 

Pierson’s_ director-forced resignation 
last week was a surprise. It came after 
ten profitable and expansive years and 
only two weeks after “Prewi” had made 
history on the Normandy beachhead. In 
a golden 1943 Prewi transmitted nearly 
100 million words of press copy and 3,662 
radio photos, beamed 15,533 hours of 
newscasts abroad, grossed $2,026,578 
(85 per cent from non-stockholders) and 
netted $191,352. And on June 13, its 400- 
watt mobile transmitter in Normandy 
cleared (for United Press) the first dis- 
patch direct from the beachhead to Amer- 
ica. 

Actually, since last September Pierson 
had been only nominal head of Prewi. 
Then long-smoldering personal and pol- 
icy differences between him and some 
directors resulted in an executive-board 
setup to operate the company. Last week, 
the directors made the break final and 
called in Norton, who had been vice presi- 
dent and a director representing The 
Monitor, one of Prewi's charter stockhold- 
ers. 

Norton, now in his mid-40s, is Connect- 
icut-born and schooled and a graduate 
in engineering from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He was an adver- 
tising and promotion man for The Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, and a partner in O’Mara 
and Ormsbee, Inc., New York publisher 
representatives, before joining the Moni- 
tor. 
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RADIO 


Blondie in Triplicate 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
dropped its Blondie program last week: 
after five years it discovered that the sim- 
ple fare appealed to more children and 
fewer adults than did Reynolds’s other 
three programs—and children presumably 
don’t buy Camel cigarettes. 

But no sooner had Camels cut Blondie 
loose than the Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. 
grabbed the show. Starting July 21 the 








Blondie (Singleton) and Dagwood (Lake) 


soap firm will air it on the Blue (Fri- 
day, 7-7:30 p.m., EWT). Thus Colgate 
staged its fourth nighttime radio program 
and fortified itself against the competi- 
tion of Lever Bros., which had just in- 
creased its advertising prowess by buy- 
ing Pepsodent and its great radio asset 
Bob Hope (see page 64). 


Blondie: It was in 1930 that Chic 
Young started caricaturing man’s weak- 
ness in a comic strip, with such success 
that it is now one of the country’s top 
funnies. In 1938 Columbia Pictures 
started a Blondie series, and radio hopped 
on the bandwagon in 1939 to round out 
the most successful trilogy in the busi- 
ness. The three versions follow their own 
story lines. 

John Greene IV writes Blondie’s radio 
life. He follows Young’s general charac- 
ter outlines, permitting the Bumstead 
children to grow up—currently Alexander 
is about 8 and his sister Cookie about 3. 
Dagwood he represents consistently as a 
regular fellow, overloaded with human 
weaknesses and a propensity for bum- 
bling himself into predicaments out of 
which only the clever, cool-headed, and 
ever-loving Blondie can extricate him. 

As personified alter egos Dagwood and 
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Blondie have Arthur Lake and Penny 


Singleton, who play the Bumsteads in 


both the movies and radio. They have be- 
come so typed in their roles that neither 
attempts to do anything else profession- 
ally—except for Lake who made a few 
government pictures recently, In 1938 
Columbia hired Penny, whose rather short 
career had been highlighted by a sum- 
mer stock rendition of the torrid Ton- 
delayo in White Cargo. At the insistence 
of the producer Robert Sparks she was 
cast as Blondie. Also at his suggestion, 
she is now Mrs. Sparks. 

Lake started in show business as a 
squalling two-week-old baby in his par- 
ents’ vaudeville act but didn’t find his 
forte until the movies began to screen 
comic strips. He made the perfect Harold 
Teen in 1928 and in 1938 transformed 
himself into the ideal Dagwood by the 
simple procedure of parting his hair in 
the middle and affecting jazzbow ties. 





RELIGION 


Jack Tars’ Church 


Promptly at 9:30 last Sunday morning 
in the Recches court of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, some 300 of His Majesty’s 
seamen were piped into formation. After 
inspection they marched off with a Royal 
Navy marine band to church. But not just 
any church. Rather a most exclusive one 
—the only church in the United States 
allotted to jack tars of the Royal Navy. 

Use of the church went to the blue- 
jackets last November: with the coopera- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. James P. De Wolfe, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Long 
Island, vestrymen and parishioners of 
St. Mark’s Church offered their fine old 
Adelphi Street building to the resident 
British naval officer, Comdr. H. Arthur 
Mallet. Assigned as “padre,” the Rev. 
Kenneth Boulton-Jones (Royal Navy) 
now conducts services every Sunday at 
10 a.m. for thousands of transient British 
sailors. Commander Mallet reads scri 
ture, then come morning prayer and holy 
communion. 

In the Royal Navy church attendance 
is a must. All British seamen are classified 
in three groups: (1) Church of England 
—60 per cent of all seamen, (2) Catholic, 
and (3) United Board—unaffiliated or 
members of other denominations. Cath- 
olics and United Boarders must join 
“church parties” of two or more mem- 
bers and give evidence of church attend- 
ance. Although a British Navy chaplain 
has no rank, as friend and adviser of all 
on board he is welfare officer of his ship. 

Chaplain Boulton-Jones has a desk at 
the Navy Yard, but St. Mark’s takes much 
of his time. Every Saturday there is the 
clean-up detail—a dozen sailors who dust 
pews, sweep, clean the altar, and swab 
everything shipshape. (Promptly at 10:30 
bs easy” is piped and a parishioner 
serves doughnuts and coffee.) Next the 




















What Athlete’s Foot is 


Athlete’s Foot is a skin infection caused by 
micro-organisms which thrive in the presence of © 








dead skin and excessive perspiration between your toes. It produces 
a severe irritation often followed by splitting of the skin. 


How you may get it 


The micro-organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot are carried through the 


ga 


air—are present on most feet at one time or another. They are also 
found on bath mats, in swimming pools, on floors and floor coverings, 
Thus it’s almost impossible to avoid the risk of expo- 


sure to Athlete’s Foot. 


How you can tell if you have it 


Before you go to bed tonight, look between your 
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Spread them apart carefully. Is the skin moist and cracked, tender 
and inflamed? Is itching present? Such symptoms usually indicate 


you have Athlete’s Foot. 


What you can do about it 


Drench the cracked skin between your toes wi 
Absorbine Jr. full strength—night and morning. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 


doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


How Absorbine Jr. helps 


1. Absorbine Jr. kills, on contact, t 
micro-organisms which cause Athle 
. It dissolves the perspiration products’ 
which the Athlete’s Foot organisms 
. It dries the skin between the toes. { 
. It soothes, helps heal broken tissues. 


or m& 6 we 


At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


~ ABSORBINE Jr. 


Also brings quick relief for 


sore, aching moscles, tired burning feet and sunburn. 


. It eases itching and pain of Athlete’s F 
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THE AGE 


INVADING NEW FIELDS, WITH NEW METHODS IN MACHINING OF METALS 
SLASHING COSTS — SETTING UNDREAMED- OF PRODUCTION RECORDS ! 


Here’s one of many examples of revolutionary progress 
being recorded. daily by WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools. 


Formerly . . . difticult form-slotting on an extremely hard 
tough molybdemum steel connecting rod (S. A. E. 6412, testing 
“40 Rockwell C”). .. required 4 operations and 13 minutes. 


Now . . . W&ss0N-designed Carbide Form-Interlocking- Milling 


Cutters with new “negative rake and helix angles” and a special 
type of carbide, finish the same job in ONE operation and in 
only ONE minute! The WESSON method eliminates two milling 
operations and one precision grinding, formerly done by 35 
is special grinding machines, each costing $6000.00. The sav- 
| ing, 24 minutes per rod... and 105 highly skilled operators 
are now released for other vital work! 


Simpler, faster production . . . lower costs . . . higher precision 
... finer finish . . . less tool grinding and resharpening .. . 
longer tool life . . . production COSTS cut way down... 
and the VOLUME stepped way up. . 


It’s simple to convert to WESSON Carbide Tools. Wesson tool 
engineers are ready to assist you. Phone, wire or write 


WESSON COMPANY, 
DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 
(Ferndale Station) 


PIONEERS IN THE ART OF € x 
PRODUCING CARBIDE T00! 








‘ canonization—elevation to sainthood.* 
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detail takes on an adjoining parish house 
used for marine band rehearsals and for 
the inevitable sailors’ laundering. 

St. Mark’s is also open to Wrens (Brit- 
ish Waves), but they show up only occa- 
sionally: Unlike the bluejackets, in New 
York they are not compelled to attend 
church. 










Pope Into Saint? 


American soldiers sightseeing in Rome 
last week filed slowly through the great 
nave of St. Peter’s, peering into an iron- 
barred and light-flooded chapel. There 
they saw the exhumed body of Pope Pius 
X (1908-14). Lying in state and flanked 
by two Papal Guardsmen with drawn 
swords, the body was clothed in scarlet, 
white, and gold ceremonial robes—the 
gift of the present pontiff, Pius XII. The 
face and hands were blackened by mum- 
mification. 

The body had been removed from its 
crypt May 8, in the first of several steps 
necessary for beatification and ultimately 















It was exposed to public veneration 
June 27. Pius XII viewed it in homage 
June 28. At 11 a.m. next day the corpse 
of Pius X went back to its crypt. 











*Canonization prescribes three steps: (2) estab- 
lishing a reputation for sanctity, (2) establishing the 
heroic quality of the subject’s virtues, and (3) proof 
of two miracles after beatification. 

















; International 
Pope Pius X: En route to sainthood 
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First GWTW, now SYWA 


David O. Selznick is the Barnum of 
moviedom. The enormously gifted show- 
man attained that title in 1938, after two 
years’ labor with “Gone With the Wind,” 
still earning money for a potential total of 
$40,000,000. 

Last year the Pittsburgh-born producer 
pounced on another grandiose idea. For 
$30,000 he bought unread Margaret 
Buell Wilder’s slender collection of letters 
from a wife to her soldier husband. Selz- 
nick himself proceeded to write 205 
speaking parts into his own 290-page 
script, longest in Hollywood history, 
spent $2,400,000 plus undisclosed thou- 
sands in advertising and publicity, and 
used 5,085 extras in the 127 days of 
shooting, excluding retakes. Out of all 
this, with scant attention to the original 
book, he has evolved “Since You Went 
Away,” a saga of the home front. It’s a pip. 


Perfectionist: Selznick believes in mak- 
ing one picture a year and making it 
good. A perfectionist as well as a gam- 
bler, he spared neither purse nor labor 
on “SYWA.” He paid Charles. Coburn 
$25,000 for an extra scene—later cut. 
Lionel Barrymore, though _ starred, 
worked only two days and appears for 
one and a half minutes. Because the re- 
search department (cost: $21,924) re- 
vealed in a survey that Abraham Lincoln 
led in popular appeal, he divested Poly- 
technic High School in Los: Angeles of 
its huge Lincoln statue to enhance Jenni- 
fer Jones’s high-school graduation scene. 

Hired to supervise technical details in 
the shipyard sequence was Josephine 
Von Miklos, author of “I Took a War 
Job.” Under Master Director John Crom- 
well’ worked sub-directors for special 
scenes—like Eddie Cline for slapstick and 
Tay Garnett for mob scenes, To create as 
complete a home as Scarlett O’Hara’s 
Tara the architect William Pereira ex- 
ecuted a livable two-story seven-room 
American home. For a romantic country 
scene Selznick scanned the sky for four 
days while actors tottered and camera- 
men fidgeted before he found the partic- 
ular cloud formation he sought. 


Hiltons: Out of all this extreme care 
comes a superior motion picture, warm 
and tender—indeed, a guaranteed tear- 
jerker. Its focus is on the pleasant Hilton 
family, Midwesterners of above average 
means. Through them it symbolizes the 
pangs, weaknesses, and courage of Amer- 
ica, particularly its women. 

The story begins Jan. 12, 1943, im- 
mediately after the departure of Hilton 
for the war. Its chief concern thereafter 
is with Anne, the mother (Claudette 
Colbert), her two daughters (Jennifer 
Jones and Shirley Temple), and the war's 
gradual impact upon their daily lives. 
Anne carries on as successful wife and 


For 


Outstanding Performance 


Timken Bearing is First Choice 


NDUSTRY knows that back 

of each Timken Bearing is 
the world’s foremost group of 
anti-friction bearing specialists 
—men who possess a wealth of 
engineering and practical knowl- 
edge. Only such wide experi- 
ence can produce the advanced 
Timken Bearing—a bearing un- 
equalled for each particular job. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock. Bits 


Copyright 1944 by The Timken Reller Bearing Co. 





Home-front parlor game: The irrepressible Monty Woolley performs for 
(left to right) Shirley Temple, Craig Stevens, Joseph Cotten, Jennifer 
Jones, Nazimova, Claudette Colbert, and Keenan Wynn 


mother, tremulous at first but steadying 
as she achieves enlarged understanding. 
Jane the elder daughter becomes engaged 
to a corporal (Robert Walker) just before 
he leaves for the front. Disaster encircles 
the Hiltons until it forges their recogni- 
tion that this is a war for everyone. 

The plot is slight. In cutting the origi- 
nal four-hour length down to the present 
two hours and 50 minutes too much film 
was left for Emily—the venal, hoarding 
divorcee, also for Tony (Joseph Cotten), 
Anne’s persistent premarital flame. But 
the total narrative achieves admirably the 
panorama of a family and nation in 
the work and woes of the home front. 

And the gilt-edged cast will probably 
collect an Oscar or two for some first- 
rate performances, notably Miss Colbert, 
Cotten, Walker, Shirley Temple as the 
artless younger daughter Brig, Hattie 
McDaniel as the loyal servant (reminis- 
cent of her Mammy in “GWTW”), 
Monty Woolley as an irascible colonel, 
and Jennifer Jones, who more than makes 
good the considerable promise she dis- 
played earlier as Bernadette. 

The Oscar Miss Jones won with Berna- 
dette, her first major role, was a severe 
personal jolt: sudden success made her 
nervous at work and timid with auto- 


graph fans. But in “SYWA” she manages’ 


with high competence a transition from 
girlish naiveté to grown-up insight. Jen- 
nifer Jones is in. 


Durbin goes grown-up with a bang 
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Durbin a la Duse 


In bringing “Christmas Holiday” to the 
screen Universal has taken a number of 
major liberties with the Somerset 
Maugham novel, such as switching its 
locale from Paris to New Orleans. And 
with this adaptation, the studio allows 
Deanna Durbin to try the tragic mantle 
on for size. That the young star is lost 
in the folds is less her fault than that 
of the story and treatment. 

Coming from a studio which watched 
over the adolescent Miss Durbin’s first 
screen kiss with the palpitations of a jit- 
tery duenna, her current vehicle is—and 
probably was meant to be—a bit of a 
shock. Deanna is cast as Jackie Lamont, 
a deadpan, dispirited entertainer in a dive 
that passes for a night club. There Jackie 
entertains the customers at their tables 
and occasionally steps forward to croon 
(in deliberate contrast to her normal 
vocalizing) “Always” or “Spring Will Be 
a Little Late This Year.” All this is Jackie’s 
idea of doing penance and marking time 
while her husband (Gene Kelly) lan- 
guishes in jail on a murder rap. 

Obviously the star’s deglamorizing 
make-up in these sequences is a sincere 
attempt.to match the somber theme. On 
Miss Durbin it is not only unflattering 
but disconcerting. She is her old self, 
however, in the flashback sequences that 
describe the happier days of her court- 
ship and her marriage to the ne’er-do- 
well son of a run-down patrician family. 
Jackie’s story is reenacted as she tells it 
to a young Air Forces cadet (Dean 
Harens) whose girl has jilted him and 
who thinks he has been through the mill 
until he hears Jackie’s troubles. 

Robert Siodmak’s direction is expert in 
isolated scenes, but he has trouble in- 
tegrating a diffuse-narrative that lacks 
dramatic lift even when Jackie’s husband 
breaks jail with the unreasonable idea of 
killing his wife. Miss Durbin tries hard, 
but the sudden switch from the Misses 
Department to that of Madame X is a 
little too much for her. Similarly, Gene 
Kelly, who rarely fails to instill a charac- 
terization with more reality than his 
scripts supply, is hampered by a sketchy 
role. Gale Sondergaard, as Jackie’s pos- 
sessive mother-in-law, and Richard Whorf 
as a friendly, drunken reporter have an 
easier time in supporting roles. 

“Christmas Holiday” is the: opening 
gambit in Universal’s long-range plan to 
provide their ex-child star with stories in § 
which she can act her age (22). The 
studio says determinedly that it will “pre- 
sent her in varied types of roles to keep 
pace with her development as a full- 
fledged dramatic actress. Deanna’s next 
picture will be in Technicolor (her first) , 
a musical tentatively titled “Can’t Help 
Singing,” with Robert Paige as co-star; 
following that she will go dramatic again 
with the assistance of Charles Boyer in a 
story supplied by Myron Brinig, author of 
“The Sisters” and “May Flavin.” Both pic- 
tures will be supervised by Felix Jackson. 




















Vaile Dubble 


spells\ rouble for Jap and German aircraft 


It’s = MARTIN Aerial Gun Turret 


Then in 1940 General Arnold, Chief of the Army 
mada@our bombers vulnerable, Martin, in 1937, Air Forces, proclaimed power-operated turrets a 
Ged America's first power gun turret, a “must” for Army bombers. Again Martin was 
model for the Navy's PBM-1 patrol first to respond, with a new electric powered 
turret. Mounting two .50 caliber machine guns, 
it is one of the war's most lethal weapons. 






Blasting the Axis on every front, Martin electric On bows and decks off. Martin Mariners, PB2Y4 The same engineering skill that produced 




















turrets are mounted on Martin Marauders, Lib- Coronados, PBM-1's afid PB2Y3's, the Martin these great gun turrets also gave America 
erators, Martin Baltimores, A-20 Havocs, a series hydrauli¢, turret is in rt the world over. the 72-ton Martin Mars. Now in regular 
of Flying Fortresses, Vega Venturas. Allied gun- German sibs have felt @iblast, Jap ships been over-ocean service with the Navy, this 
ners in Martin turrets have:.shot down an esti- set afire @@, sunk, enen@m installations raked, giant transport will soon be joined by 
mated 3,500 enemy aircraft, and are adding Axis aircragmglestroyed. Min turrets are do- 20 sisterships. She’s the plane of to- 















to the score every day. 
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AIRCRAFT 


The GlennL. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., Omaha 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Si: 


























Outmoded table manners 


These days we can’t follow our whims 
in stocking our pantries or filling our 
plates. 

For there’s no longer a great abun- 
dance of needed things—and there’s 
a great number of needers. So there’s 
a job of making what we have go 
round. And that’s the job being done 
by rationing—there’s no other way of 
providing all with fair-to-all platefuls, 
no other way of making sure that all 
get enough. 


That same fair-to-all creed is back 
of the purchase-limits placed on 
IMPERIAL— with all distilleries pro- 
ducing war alcohol, the supply of 
whiskey must last for a longer time 
than anyone had foreseen. 

That is why you may be asked to 
limit your purchases of this famed 
“velveted” whiskey—to help make the 
supply last. 

And we think you'll agree that some 
for all is fairer than all for some. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


IMPERIAL 


REGO. U. $. PAT. OFF. 





IMPERIAL 
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Hayter: Master Graver 


At the opposite pole from the Spanish 
egocentric, Salvador Dali, is the modest 
Englishman, Stanley William Hayter. 
This almost-unknown surrealist, whose 
reputation is confined to fellow artists and 
museum experts, is largely responsible for 
the revival of engraving in our time. Hay- 
ter himself gives credit for his innovations 
in the art to his famous workshop Studio 
17 and its participating artists. And last 
week the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, whose four-star fifteenth anniver- 
sary show (NEWSWEEK, June 5) continues 
on the upper floors, gave over its only 
remaining downstairs gallery to “Hayter 
and Studio 17: new directions in gra- 


vure. 

The blue-eyed, rugged Hayter was 
born in London 42 years ago. His father 
was an artist who discouraged his son 
from following the same career and at 19 
Hayter received his degree in chemistry 
from the University of London. During 
the next five years he first experimented 
in organic sulphur compounds, then 
worked for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. in 
Iran. But always he painted on the side. 
In 1925, when he was back in London re- 
covering from an attack of malaria, the 
company gave him an exhibit. They there- 
by lost a chemist. The show was a sell- 
out and Hayter made for Paris. 

Engraving then was almost 
a lost art. Since the days of 
the Italian line engraver, An- 
drea Mantegna, five centuries 
ago, it had come to be used 
primarily for reproductions 
and then photography pushed 
it out of that field too. But 
one of the medium’s rare 
practitioners introduced Hay- 
ter to the art and he became 
fascinated by the possibilities 
of the powerful, incisive line 
cut directly into metal. 

Studio 17, which took its 
name from its address—17 
Rue Campagne Premiére in 
Paris—came about because 
other artists wanted to learn 
how Hayter made his miracu- 
lously skillful prints. With 
their fees he equipped his 
workshop . with everything 
from presses to materials for 
ink and burins (engraving 
tools). Soon most of the fa- 
mous artists of the day— 
among them Picasso, Miro, 
and Kandinsky—were work- 
ing at Studio 17, learning 
from Hayter and experiment- 
ing on their own. 

For twelve years Studio 17 
remained in Paris. At the out- 
break of war, Hayter left for 
London where he organized a 
group of camouflage experts 





Hayter’s “Mirror” means what you want it to mean 


(including several surrealists) for the 
British Government. When the others 
were given’ Army commissions and he 
was not (because of his health), Hayter 
came to this country in 1940. Studio 17 
now flourishes at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. 

As the roster of the Modern’s exhibit 
shows, well-known artists (Chagall and 
Lipchitz) work there side by side with the 
young and unknown. Everyone is on the 
same level. Hayter helps associates only 
when they ask for it and, he adds, “no- 
body has any respect for the professor.” 

All technical innovations are common 
property. Among the more important is 
the development of soft-ground etching 
whereby crushed paper, fine silk gauze, 
or other materials are pressed into the 
specially prepared etching plate so that 
their texture is reproduced. Another is the 
printing. of plates on plaster, which then 
is carved out and colored to produce strik- 
ing effects. Still others are the revival of 
William Blake’s method of relief etching, 
and the use of lines and spaces hollowed 
out of the plate, then producing bold 
white relief. 

On the non-technical side Studio 17 is 
both non-real and surreal. Hayter’s own 
style is an intense medley of swift lines 
and curved masses, only occasionally, as 
in “Mirror,” merging into recognizable 
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THE SHIPPING ROOM ... from the bumonvous 
Elliott catalogue of 1888 


Success Story 
4.ro.erican St srle 


Gel Your K€ M@QS Cope WAlle They Last 


“THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SO} 


userewing the Muserntable” 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this dramatic 
account of two leading American inventors 
at work —and the resulting trials and 
triumphs. You'll 
laugh appreciatively 
over the 14 original 
old-time business car- 
toons that show 
American humor at 
its best. 


Ever wonder about 
the steering mecha- 
nism of your car? This 
Elliott book tells how 
it was invented. You'll be fascinated, too, 
with the tale of what the invention of 
the low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired trotting 
sulky did to the world’s one-mile trotting 
record. And the amazing machine that tied a 
square knot in a brand new way — and was 
invented too late! 





If the romance of American inventions ap- 
peals to you, by all means get this free book. 
Though written to advertise the Elliott 
Addressing Machines and typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards, ‘‘The Story of a Father and Son 
or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ is far more 
than an ordinary industrial mailing piece. It 
has become a piece of prized Americana. So 
read this inside story of genius at work — 
208 patents awarded in the last 70 years to 
father and son. , 


Send today for this delightful and val- 
uable 64-page book of facts and humor by 
writing on your business letterhead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany 
St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


HELP WIN=SAVE WASTE PAPER 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 













The Woods 


were full of it- | 












When America was young, fuel was no problem — it grew right 
up to the Red Man's "doorstep". He pulled bark from trees — 
stripped off its dry tinder . . . kindled it by friction. He didn't 
have to bother about fuel . . . the woods were full of it. 


With the coming of the white man the country began to develop 
— commercially . . . industrially. America grew up, and fuel 
assumed a leading role in American progress and well being. 































Today, the most efficient fuel known is coal. Coal is vital to 
American production, progress, independence. Victory in this 
war depends, in a large measure, upon an adequate supply of bitu- 
minous coal . . . for coal and its by-products are ‘used in the pro- 
duction of most of the materials our fighting men need. 


When Victory is won, coal will be the most important postwar . 
fuel — as well as the raw material for a thousand and one by-prod- 
ucts for civilian production. 


Today, as never before, coal must be. moved quickly — when 
and where it is needed. It must be used efficiently. In these vital 
jobs, the Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to play an im- 
portant part. From the famed fields it serves, the N. & W. is moving 
quickly nearly one-tenth of U. S.. bituminous coal production. It 
will continue to move when the war is won. Then, as now, the 
N. & W.’s staff of coal experts — men with years of training and 
experience — will continue to render every possible assistance 
to industrial, commercial, and domestic users of bituminous coal. 
Their services are free. 


The conservation of coal through efficient use saves time, money, 
transportation, manpower. The Norfolk and Western and its Coal 
Department staff are exerting every effort to that end — to speed the 
day of Victory. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROAD 
Guy MORE WAR BONDS 
A 








“WICTORY/ 


In Studio 17 Hayter revived engraving 


faces or forms. Hayter claims their am- 
biguity invites the spectator to make of 
them what he will. 


Mad Over Ming 


It was as if Macy’s and Gimbels each 
had advertised a sale of nylons. But it was 
Oriental art objects (at Macy’s) and me- 
mentos of the great tenor Enricd Caruso 
(at Gimbels) which brought crowds to 


- the New York department stores long be- 


fore opening time. 

The Macy sale is the finale of the liqui- 
dation—by the Alien Property Custodian 
—of the United States assets of the Japa- 
nese Yamanaka Co., owner of the world’s 
largest collection of Far Eastern art. The 
stock of the importing firm’s New York 
and Boston stores was sold at retail and 
at auctions, but 6,460 items from the Chi- 
cago stock went via sealed bids and 
Macy’s carried off the lot. (The total 
<p eeme brought an estimated $2,500,- 
000. 

Macy’s priced its objects, which date 
from A.D. 200 to the nineteenth century, 
at $128,000, a little more than half the 
Yamanaka valuation. The range was from 
98 cents for small lacquer trays and Japa- 
nese ivory gadgets (which sailors snapped 
up presumably as gifts to “bring home” 
from the Pacific) to a pair of Ming jade 
and cloisonné lamps at $1,495 sold the 
first day. : 

At Gimbels almost two-thirds of the 
thousand-odd Enrico Caruso mementos 
were carried off within three hours after 
the store opened. Half of these were the 
humorous caricatures of public figures 
which the singer drew incessantly. They 
included an ink sketch of the rotund 
William Jennings Bryan priced at $17.50, 
a self-portrait of the singer packing a 
trunk at $4.50, another, in woman’s dress, 
at $7.50, and a delightful little caricature 
of the orchestra conductor Alfred Hertz, 
priced at $4.50, which had to be raffled 
off because four people wanted it. 








JUST AS 


—these little 37 mm. anti-tank guns 
are stopping huge enemy tanks. 


They are so light in weight that they 
can be moved by hand—but they pack 
a terrific wallop. Their 2-pound shells 
can pierce 1% inches of armor plate 
at 1000. yards. 


High velocity and tremendous pres- 
sure—over 35,000 pounds per square 
inch in the powder chamber—pro- 
duce severe transverse stress in the, 
barrels of these guns. 


The steel from which the barrels are 
made must be UNIFORMLY sound 
—UNIFORM in response to heat 
treatment—UNIFORMLY clean and 
free from inclusions to insure against 
defects in the bore and rejects follow- 
ing costly machining. 


That’s why so many 37 mm. gun bar- 
rels are forged from Republic Elec- 
tric Furnace Steels—the steels that 


are as CLEAN and SOUND as the 
most expert furnace practice can 
make them. . 


These fine steels have helped make 
possible many of our world-leading 
implements of war, because they are 
“targeted” by the precise control pos- 
sible only in electric furnace melting 
to invariably hit narrow specification 
marks. With them, results can be pre- 
determined accurately. 


What Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
have done for wartime items, they 


- sa 


DAVID STOPPED GOLIATH 


also can do for the salability and pro- 
duction costs of YOUR peacetime 
products. 


A Republic metallurgist is ready to 
tell you how their freedom from vari- 
ables will enable you to derive great- 
est benefits from mass production 
methods, too. When may he call? 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division— Massillon, Ohio. Ex- 
port Department—Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





THERE'S BEAD CHAIN ON THESE 


JAP HUNTERS 


HE ROARING, slashing attack of American 

PT boats has ended the war for many a Son of 
Heaven. Aboard these pocket-size fighting ships, 
as on many other units of the fleet, innumerable 
applications of BEAD CHAIN keep important 
little things from being lost. 


BEAD CHAIN ABOARD ELCO-BUILT PT’s 


There are numerous uses of BEAD CHAIN aboard PT 
boats built by the Elco Naval Division of the Electric 
Boat Company. This one prevents loss of the hammer used 
to break the glass cover over the valve of the fire extin- 
guishing system. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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MUSIC 
El Circulo Jazz 


In a room just 15 feet by 9, jammed 
with jazz recordings, a group of young 
jazz fans gathered last week to listen to 
a 1928 Victor phonograph grinding out 
jazz landmarks of the ’20s. The fifteen to 
35 enthusiasts who sat crammed together 








. or wandered in and out were not Ameri- 


can hepcats gathered in Joe’s juke joint. 
They were members of the Jazz Club of 
Uruguay, first club of its kind in all Lat. 
in America. 

Every Wednesday evening in Monte. 
video, el circulo meets to sate its collec. 
tive soul withthe rip-roaring notes of 
Louis Armstrong’s trumpet or the tin- 
kling ivories of Fletcher Henderson, or 
the late Fats Waller or Jelly Roll Morton. 
In a continent which has taken to jazz re- 
luctantly—and only recently—the club is 
a small stronghold of so-called “pure” 
jazz; it frowns on any modernism like 
swing or boogie-woogie. 

The founder of the Jazz Club in 1936 
was Juan Rafael Grezzi, 32-year-old medi- 
cal student who since he was 8 has made 
jazz an avocation. At that time the Ar- 
gentine tango was Uruguay’s idea of svu- 
per music, and naturally Grezzi’s en- 
thusiasm met with a blank-wall response. 
But he sneaked off to listen to “Margie” 
between sessions of practicing Czerny on 
the piano and persuaded his family to 
give him jazz records as a reward for 


1920 with a disk of Paul Whiteman’ 
“Whispering” and now owns some 7,000 
records, with which he entertains the 
club. ; 

'Grezzi has among his platters 90 ver- 
sions of “St. Louis Blues,” 65 of “Tiger 
Rag,” and 30 of “Dinah.” His favorites 
are old-timers like “Tin Roof Blues” by 
the New Orleans Rhythm Kings (a Gen- 
nett disk), “Dipper Mouth Blues” by the 
late cornetist King Oliver (Columbia), 
and Fletcher Henderson’s “Strutters Drag’ 
(Vocalion). 

It’s hard to get American recordings in 
Uruguay during wartime, but Grezzi and 
the club are still fastidious. They will ac- 
cept current jazz recordings only “as far 
as they contain the fascinating restless- 
ness of good, early jazz which was spelled 
with ‘ss’..” A few players who have quali- 
fied: Ted Lewis, Clyde McCoy, Harry 
James, and Gene Krupa. 


Record Week 


songs of the last war. “Smiles,” “ 
Pal of Mine,” “K-K-Katy,” “My Buddy, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” etc. 


“Fats” WALLER Favorites. Fats Wal 
ler, piano, and orchestra. Victor. Fou 
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Ww" an American soldier goes 
overseas, between five and twelve 
tons of equipment must go with him. 
And... 


Another ton must be sent to him 
every month, in food, clothing, and 
ammunition. 

Who sees that he gets it? 


The colossal task of supplying our mil- 
lions of men is the responsibility of the 
Army Service Forces. Theirs is the job 
of designing, procuring, and transport- 
ing every item of Army equipment ex- 
cept airplanes and items peculiar to 
the Air Forces. 


From the time a soldier is sworn in, 


Bo 





Gl. Joe and hio 2 tomo of baggage 


until his discharge, the ASF takes care 
of him. It feeds him the world’s best 
army food, outfits him with the finest 
clothing, and supplies him with the 
most modern weapons. And it carries 
on a vast research program to insure 
still better equipment. 


The ASF delivers a soldier’s mail, 
pays him, provides religious services 
for him, and gives him the best of med- 
ical care. 


The ASF is the biggest business in 
history. Without batting an eye, it fills 
rush orders from all over the world for 
stupendous quantities of some half a 
million different items—from aspirin 
tablets to steamboats. 


\ 


INSIGNIA as ARMY SERVICE FORCES 


i 


Guvertermoster Carmen Ordnance Dept. Corps of Engineers Chemical Warfare Service Signal Corps Medical Corps 


Because the outcome of battles de- 
pends so much on getting supplies 
where they are needed, when they are 
needed, the motto of the ASF is 
“Enough and On Time.” 


The amazingly efficient way in 
which the men of the ASF are living 
up to their motto has made today’s 
American soldier the best-fed, best- 


_ clothed, best-equipped, and best-cared- 


for fighting man in history. 


Back the attack!—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 





This message is published by Sperry to foster 
a wider appreciation of the Army Service 
Forces as the vital link between the produc- 
tion front and the fighting front. Sperry co- 
operates with the ASF through these divi- 


sions: 
er) FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
chs) SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 


RE Militery Police a = ‘aha 


Gonerel’s om . (Chitin ond ond Jewish) 





VICKERS, INC. 
Weterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC, 


Steam Generators 





NATURAL forces are measurable 
—can be expressed in laws, princi- 
ples and formulae. But man’s mind 
—able to put natural forces to work 
by calculation—is itself beyond cal- 
culation. A problem, considered 
insurmountable by some, challenges 
others until solved simply because 
some minds cannot accept resignation. 


The spirit of challenge—the re- 
fusal to be complacent—the constant 
. drive to find a new and better way 
of doing things is a precious endow- 
ment. An organization possessing it 
has a resource beyond estimate. 


Here, at Cleaver-Brooks, we try 
to foster the challenging attitude of 
mind, The equipment we ffianufac- 
ture was not created without meeting 
and overcoming obstacles in the form 
of skepticism and resistance to some- 
thing which was not in accord with 
the time-honored way of doing things. 
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Food Processing 
Equipment 
\ 


THE INCALCULABLE 


EQUATIO 


- Broo 









The Cleaver-Brooks equipment 
in action with our armed forces— 
which includes water-distilling units, 
disinfectors, sterilizers, and steam 
enerators—had to offer advanants 
eyond the ordinary to be drafted 
for such service. 

The men and women who work 
at Cleaver-Brooks are confident 
that the challenging spirit—the will 
to build better or explore the new 
and untried—will continue to have 
its rewards in days of peace to come 
—in the manufacture of efficient 


‘ machines for the world after victory. 





Common salt sea water is converted into pure, 

crystal-clear distilled water for drinking, coo 

and other purposes by Cleaver-Brooks portable 

distilling units, specifically built for the Army, 
avy, and Marine Corps. 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


An df op 


Tank Car Heaters 


Oil & Asphalt Heater- Special Military Equipment 
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10-inch records in album. $2.50. A me- 
morial album with a hitherto unreleased 
improvisation on “Honeysuckle Rose” (a 
: _— Beethoven, Brahms, and Wal- 
er). 





-Mary Lou WituiaMs. Mary Lou, pia- 
no, and her Chosen Five. Asch. Three 
12-inch records in album. $4.50. A swell 
album by the Negro swingstress whose 
boogie-woogie puts her right up with 





Hazel Scott. 





THEATER 


Indian Massacre 


Steering a middle course between the 
hilariously macabre “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” and the psychological thriller “An- 
gel Street,” Agatha Christie’s “Ten Little 
Indians” provides a whiff of oxygen for 
a gasping Broadway summer season. Al- 
though its characters burn up undue 
energy explaining who they are, they 
eventually get down to the business at 
hand—mass murder. Then the proceed- 
ings boil up to a climax cf sheer horror. 

Ten fidgety guests mysteriously collected 
by their absent host in his lonely island 
home are unsettled, with considerable 
justification, by the parallel between their 
own progressively deteriorating situation 
and the jaunty little rhyme over the man- 
telpiece beginning: 

- Ten little Indians went out to dine; 

One choked his little self and then 

there were nine. ° 


- The inexorable whittling-down process 
is directed by Albert de Courville. Out- 
standing in the cast are Ralph Morgan's 
daughter Claudia, Michael Whalen as a 
breezy extrovert, Halliwell Hobbes as an 
implacable judge, Nicholas Joy, and J. 
Pat O’Malley, who keeps the laughter up 
where it belongs. 
















































Christie whodunit: Morgan and Joy 
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Associated Press 
Lippmann sketches a peace charter 


Lippmann: Peace With Power 


Until victory is nearer we may expect 
no completed blueprint of world security. 
Meanwhile politicians and statesmen will 
continue to discuss the design of the blue- 


. print—as the Republicans did last week in 


Chicago (NEWSWEEK, July 3). 

Walter Lippmann is no politician but 
certainly one of our most articulate states- 
men-journalists. He worked on peace 
terms for President Wilson in 1917; in 
1920, in the old New York World, he sup- 
ported disarmament; last year, in “U.S. 
Foreign Policy,” he deserted Wilson, re- 
canted on disarmament, and vigorously 
advocated a strong American policy that 
we would always be willing to implement 
with force. 

This week Lippmann offers a hard-hit- 
ting sequel. “U.S. War Aims” is a forth- 
right essay by a forthright newspaper- 
man, who now is as sure he is right about 
the future as in “U. S. Foreign Policy” he 
confessed he was wrong about the past. 


Our Opportunity: Lippmann recog- 
nizes that a great and long peace is with- 
in our reach, and that we face an 
opportunity unlike any that has presented 
itself for centuries.” On how to take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity his directives 
are specific. He reaches them after a grim- 
ly serious scrutiny of the past 40 years 
and, specifically, of our relations with Eu- 
rope. The analysis leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the peace and well-being 
of the United States have long been at 
the mercies of the East and West. Our 
geographical position has made isolation 
the most dangerous and paradoxical policy 
we could follow: whenever one nation has 
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Super-SNAFU .. .” 
the guy was, I’m tellin’ ya... His mother writes _ 
him his wife is slapped in the hospital, will let 
him know what the docs say. . . and the letter’s 
five weeks old! . . . He phones the States, can’t 
raise anybody at home or in the hospital... and 
figures she must have passed away. Curtains!... 
Well, for two weeks the guy’s in a slipstream. We 
went crazy tryin’ to cover him on the job... Then 
a letter comes from his wife. Whole thing was a 
false alarm. She’s okay, in Florida with her folks. 
So he snaps out... I’m glad my folks know enough 
to use V-Mail. Gets here in seven, eight days, so 
you don’t worry yourself silly between letters...” 










































V-Mail has a special form, so the letter can 
be processed into a film strip, flown on fast 
transport planes to a point nearest destination, 
reproduced and delivered fast... saving weeks 
over ordinary letters sent by slow ship, saving. 
sorely needed shipping space... Send shorter 
letters, more frequently, the fastest way—with 
V-Mail! Get forms in stationery, department, 
drug and variety stores. Or we'll send a packet 
of six with our compliments. Address below... 


Make it V-MAIL! 


TNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1877 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn.’ 


fens Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
ha Pat postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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threatened to dominate, and in threaten- 
ing has moved to the water’s edge, we 
have had to act. 

To Lippmann the Open Door policy of 
President McKinley’s Secretary of State, 
John Hay, was second only to the Monroe 
Doctrine in importance. From the time 
Hay proclaimed our opposition to the 
dismemberment of China “until we were 
brought to war 40 years later,” the United 
States adhered to the principle—“but was 
unable to enforce it.” 


Our Interest: The nub of Lippmann’s 
“U.S. War Aims” is that we must lay 
down for the entire world a policy as 
right as the policy enunciated in 1900, 
for such a policy would be completely in 
our own interests. And we must enforce it. 

Lippmann shows, sometimes in glisten- 
ing generalities, sometimes in well-but- 
tressed statements, that, “inspired by a 
true conception of their own vital inter- 
est,” the American people have “time and 
again, in season and out . . . protested 
against aggression and conquest . . . 
What we said was correct. What we did 
was tragically late and insufficient. We 
talked loudly and we did not carry a big 
stick.” 

Riding roughshod over the memory of 
Wilson, leaving.the League of Nations a 
battered memory, telling Russia where to 
get off, Lippmann arrives at one major 
contention: He would divide the world 
into communities; it would be fundamen- 
tal to the interests of each to remain at 
peace with the rest. 


Atlantic: At the center of what Lipp- 
mann calls the Atlantic Community is the 
United States. Our first war aim, then, 
should be to “consolidate the strategic 
and diplomatic connections” with our 
natural allies: the British Commonwealth 
Latin America, France and her empire, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 





Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. Later we 
should extend them to Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Eire, and Sweden. 


Russia: The second great aggregation 
of power that Lippmann sees emerging 
from the war he calls the Russian Orbit. 
Besides Soviet Russia it includes states 
east of Germany and west of the Soviet 
Union. The United States must recognize 
as “valid and proper” the “strategic sys- 
tem” which these states comprise. Then 
Russia should be told that world collab- 
oration depends upon how far the “mem- 
ber states—particularly the most powerful 
ones—maintain at home the democratic 
liberties they wish to see advanced 
abroad.” 


China: At the center of the third “stra- 
tegic system” should be China, dominat- 


ing the mainland of Eastern Asia between | 


the Soviet Union and India. To maintain 
the Asiatic community as one with which 
the Atlantic Community and the Russian 
Orbit may safely deal, we must “make it 
the primary aim that Japan shall not hold 
the balance of power among China, So- 
viet Russia, and the United States.” Nei- 
ther must Germany be allowed to “hold 
the balance of power between the At- 
lantic Community and the Russian Orbit.” 

Furthermore, the Moslem and Hindu 
nations of North Africa, the Middle East, 
and Southern Asia, must “in time” form 
“regional systems af their own.” How, 
Lippmann does not know. 


Power: Such a world pattern to Lipp- 
mann is “not a mere diplomatic mecha- 
nism based upon legal fictions, and then 
superimposed upon the real action of na- 
tional states” (as he thinks Wilson’s 
League was), but rather “a definite order 
of power among the national states to- 
day.” In it no states surrender their “sov- 
ereignty,” but “they do reform their un- 
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predictability and vacillation, and they do 
forego their right of arbitrary diplomatic 
maneuver in international relations.” 

To those who believe, with Wilson, 
that “a universal society . . . could be 
charged with the making and keeping of 
peace,” Lippmann’s theory will seem 
cynically brutal. But Lippmann has de- 
serted Wilson and has accepted Theodore 
Roosevelt and Georges Clemenceau as 
his guides. 

“T do not believe that the security of 
the vital interests of the United States 
can be, should be, or will be entrusted to 
the collective security which a new and 
tentative international institution can be 
counted upon to provide . . . The respon- 
sibility for order rests upon the victorious 
governments. They cannot delegate this 
responsibility to a world government 
which does not exist or has just barely 
been organized.” 

Only by the use of power, says Lipp- 
mann, can peace be maintained, specifi- 
cally, the power of the Atlantic nations. 
By reinforcing this power and “the great 
coalition with the Soviet Union and 
China” the system he proposes “can bring 
to an end the frightful wars of our age.” 

“If it cannot,” says Lippmann, “then 
nothing can.” (U.S. War Ams. By Wal- 
ter Lippmann. 235 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $1.50.) 


Other New Books 


ANNA AND THE Kinc oF Siam. By Mar- 
garet Landon. 391 pages. John Day. 
$3.75. In 1862 a young Englishwoman 
traveled from Singapore to Bangkok to 
take a unique job. She was to be gov- 
erness to the King of Siam’s 40-odd royal 


children. About that experience she wrote ' 


two rather stilted books (now out of 
print) which the present author has used 
to create a much more palatable picture 
of a prim woman in a barbarically splen- 
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= Germany and Japan . 
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Adapted from ‘‘U. S. War Aims’’; based on Goode base map 201HC, permission University of Chicago Press 
This is how Walter Lippmann roughs out the division of the world into orbits for peace with power 
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The above letter tells the story in the words of a gratified user of Commercial Credit service. 
Our booklet, ‘Capital Sources,” tells how Commercial Credit makes thousands or millions 
quickly available for any sound business use. Write or telephone our nearest office for a copy. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Commercial Financing Divisions: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 
MAKERS OF BEDROOM AND DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Cleveland 
New York 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 


Milwaukee 


St Louis 


Kansas City 


Minneapolis Sheboygan 


For local address consult (om eXoxo) amolale mms 


purchases may be made on! through authorized 
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5c sm Buys 
A GOOD CIGAR 


Civilian supplies are necessorily 
restricted. But if your deoler hap- 
pens to have them, you moy find 
the answer to your smoking prob- 
lem... WEOGEWOOD PANETELAS 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST. , PHILA. 34, PA. 
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did court of the nineteenth-century 
Orient. Descriptions of the palace, of the 
king’s harem, and of Bangkok itself make 
particularly rich reading. 


Via Diptomatic Poucnu. By Douglas 
Miller. 248 pages. Didier. $3. A series of 
confidential reports to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington by the author of “You Can't Do 
Business With Hitler.” As commercial at- 
taché at the United States embassy in 
Berlin (1925-39), Miller continually 
warned America against Nazism. His col- 
orful, factual reports document his early 
awareness of what was happening in 
Germany. 


GERMANY: THE Last Puase. By Gun- 
nar Pihl. 323 pages. Knopf. $3. Swedish- 
born Pihl, educated in Germany, was Ber- 
lin correspondent of Sydsvenska Dag- 
bladet from 1931 to 19384, went to Rus- 
sia, then returned to Berlin in 1938 and 
stayed until he was expélled by Nazi 
authorities in 1943. His is an “inside 
story” of a Germany attacked by the 
vengeful Russian armies from the east 
and by British and American bombers 
from the west, while Italy collapsed in 
the south. The journalist’s vantage posi- 
tion permits a clear analysis of disintegrat- 
ing morale as the German people slid 
from supreme confidence to darkening 
doubt and fear. 


Democracy REBorRN. By Henry A. 
Wallace. 280 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3. The Vice President’s friend, Russell 
Lord, has collected speeches and articles 
that constitute a revealing picture of a 
public figure who will loom large in the 
news in the next few weeks before the 
Democratic convention. It is also an in- 
dication of his future role as world pro- 
tagonist of the Century of the Common 
Man. 


Mystery Week | 


SYMPHONY IN MurperR. By Amelia 
Reynolds Long. 187 pages. Ziff-Davis. $2. 
A performance of Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony is pierced by a pistol shot aimed at 
the conductor, Robert McKenzie. The 
bullet misses, but general opinion is that 
he is a worm and should have been killed. 
A second attempt on his life is made and 
two others are killed before the slippery 
murderer is exposed by Ted Trelawney. 


Six SitveR Hanpwes. By Geoffrey 
Homes. 219 pages. Morrow. $2. With 
only five days left before reporting to the 
army, detective Humphrey Campbell 
definitely was no longer interested in 
matters of crime. At least so he believed 
until beautiful June Foster sought his 
help to clear her brother of a murde 
charge. With his usual speed and facility, 
Campbell breaks an interesting case that 
revolves around a collection of confed- 
erate currency. 
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AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


“Dr. Jeep” is one of’the busiest fellows on the Rohr Production Line, 
wheeling up alongside of every motor nacelle and supercharger assembly 
for a new hind of final inspection. He makes the most thorough and 
accurate pre-flight check-up yet devised. * Rohr engineers developed 
several “Dr. Jeep” models, each for a specific task, to help Rohr 
Production Fighters maintain the efficiency of their skills, even while 
working at top speed. They are used to “okay” Liberator and 
Constellation motor nacelle assemblies and complicated 

supercharger installations. * These mechanical brains work 

rapidly, accomplishing with swiftness and certainty tasks formerly requir- Hold them till \ maturity. 
ing thirty individual inspections with a variety of equipment. * “Dr. Jeep” 

is symbolic of developments in war plants throughout America, where engincers labor to 

give American bomber and fighter crews airplanes of maximum dependability 

and in great quantity. * Today we are “on the job to finish the job.” 

After the war, this same American capacity to solve problems must be 

tiven a full opportunity to create the jobs that will win the peace we fight for. 


Buy More Bonds... 





ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. » HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 














The “Seeing Eye” 


of the Astronomer 


This curious instrument is not a secret 
weapon—nor is it a rocket gun or atom smash- 
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er. It isa new reflecting telescope used at the | 


observatory of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute to observe and photograph the stars. 
The secret of successful celestial photog- 


raphy is the use of a precision drive for the | 
telescope. At Rensselaer and other observa- | 
tories, Bodine motors drive scientific instru- | 


ments with such precision and dependability 


that spring wound motors are rapidly being — 


discarded. 
On many other devices used in offices, 
homes, and factories where long trouble-free 


motor life is desired, you will find Bodine | 


motors. If you have a motor application 


problem, a Bodine engineer will gladly help | 
you to select the type of motor best suited | 


to your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill, 








Registered 


Persp 
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. S. Patent Office 





Chicago—The Republican con- 
vention escaped, by a comfortable 
margin, two deadly booby traps which 
have many times lost a political cam- 
paign at its beginning. The first of 
these is bitter conflict. The second is 
overconfidence. In 1940, the Republi- 
can convention succeeded in falling 
into both traps. 

The intoxication of the drive to 
nominate their candidate, which so 
convinced people that they could “win 
with Willkie” that they failed to realize 
what a difficult job they faced, was 
missing this time. Missing, too, was the 
excitement which makes the exercise 
of reasoned judgment impossible. The 
vast war that rests so heavily on peo- 
ple’s minds and- the excessively hot 
weather during the convention de- 


and the spectators. But the final result 
was reassuring to all those who want a 
strong opposition party to succeed. 

The nomination of Governor Dewey 
had been assured for several weeks, 
for a reason altogether new. There 
have been preordained nominations 
before. Sometimes one happens be- 
cause a President is seeking renomina- 
tion and has the power to get it. Some- 
times, as with McKinley in 1896, there 
has been long and effective delegate- 
gathering. In the case of Dewey, there 
was no organized delegate-seeking. 
But delegates had found that Dewey 
was the, favorite at every primary 
where Republican voters could express 
themselves and in every private poll of 
voters. In short, this was a convention 
of delegates who had their orders from 
the people who were going to do the 
voting. There was only one boss in this 
convention, and that boss was the com- 
posite Republican vote in the states. 
That really leaves Dewey free of any 
political commitments. That this sit- 
uation was not particularly cheering to 
political delegates, who like to trade 
votes for promises, is obvious. But it 
should be cheering to men of inde- 
pendence. who do not like secret 
pledges. : 

Many features of the convention 
make it clear that the Republican 
party is in new and fresh hands. The 
youth of Dewey, the character of the 
platform, the valedictory of Mr. Hoov- 


Guard ghosts who lurked here and 
there in the crowds—all these sug- 





pressed the delegates, the newsmen, 


er, and the lack of influence of Old — 


The Convention 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


gested a new sort of Republican party. 
The ending of the Hoover speech was 
impressive. “The convention,” he said, 
“is handing the leadership of the Re- 
publican party to a new generation.” 


-The nomination of Governor 
Bricker was a tribute to a generous 
loser. When he said that he would 
rather contribute to the success of the 
principles in which he believed than 
be President, he was not-uttering cant. 
I have heard him say that in private 
conversations dozens of times in the 
past four years. Outside his own state, 
he has been a vastly underrated man. 
He will be an effective campaigner, 
especially in the border states and in 
Pennsylvania. 

The burden of winning the election, 
however, will rest on Dewey. It seems 
to me that the secret of his success will 
depend on how well he interprets and 
exploits the fundamental reasons why 
the voters in so many states have 
shown a preference for him. I have 
asked a great many people to explain 
the popularity of the New York gov- 
ernor. The answers which seem to me 
to make the best sense are, first, that 
he is young and vigorous, in sharp 
contrast to the aging New Deal ad- 
ministration, and, second, that he has 
demonstrated a vigorous capacity to 
shake the dead wood out of govern- 
ment. But perhaps more important 
than either of these is the fact that he 
is known as a fearless enforcer of law. 
These simple things, rather than elab- 
orate discussions of public policy, im- 
press voters in the mass. 

‘The Republican platform is long, 
but, compared with the platforms of 
past years, it helps to give the impres- 
sion of the utterance of a new party. 
Fortunately, it does not spend itself in 
mere attack. 


As we look back at this conven- 
tion, a number of special honors seem 
to be deserved: to Mr. Landon, for 
laborious work in getting a good for- 
eign-trade plank in the platform; to 
Governor Warren, for sounding the 
note of nonpartisanship in matters per- 
taining to the war; to Governor Dewey, 
for clearness and brevity in stating is- 
sues; and especially to Messrs. Hoover 
and Bricker, for that rare but essential 
element in politics—generosity. 
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Whether it’s forty degrees below zero 
in Alaska or one hundred and seventy 
in the sun at Iran, the technical repre- 
sentatives of Bell Aircraft’s field service 
staff help keep thousands of Airacobras 
flying...and fighting in the far corners 
of the world. 


The first technical mission sent to 
Russia by an American manufacturer 
consisted of Bell Aircraft servicemen 
and engineers. These men gave valu- 
able technical information to the Red 
Air Force to assist their engineering 
officers and ground crews in servicing 
and maintaining the thousands of Bell 
fighter planes on the Eastern front. 
In return they brought back first hand 
knowledge of Airacobras in action 
which has aided us in producing even 
more effective air weapons. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


Ql’ sated 





Theirs is a dangerous life. They are 
civilian G I’s who play an important part 
in helping the Army Air Forces and our 
Allies to keep ’em flying. Here in Amer- 
ica, they serve nine commands of the 
Army Air Forces—living a soldier’s life 
on the California desert or in the swamps 
of Florida—in order to learn how to 
work under actual war conditions. 


Some of these Bell Servicemen are 
now studying the new powerful fighter 


poany 





plane coming from our Niagara Fron- 
tier Division. Some are giving their 
entire attention to the flexible machine 
gun mounts made by the Bell Ordnance 
Division. Others are taking a special 
course on America’s first jet propelled 
plane designed and built by Bell Aircraft 
—as spectacular in its way as the B-29 
Super-fortresses of which Bell Aircraft 
is one of the producers in its bomber 
plant at Marietta, Ga. 


And when the new Bell helicopter becomes available for general use, the service department 
will add this latest Bell Aircraft development to its activities. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
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Often First in 
Friendly Company 






. (i mooth, delicious Mount Vernon is 
.. &D often the first thought in friendly 
. and congenial company where last 
names are forgotten.% And very 
logically, too. For the production 
: | of Mount Vernon is limited to the 
capacity of a fine old distillery, none too large. Hence 
this fine American rye gets more careful handling 
in the making than an ordinary whiskey. It is also 


aged extra long in the wood to give it the fuller, 


richer flavor so highly praised by generations 
of Mount Cernon users. If you have yet 
to make friends with Mount Vernon, 


you have a delightful “discovery” ahead 
of you. | | 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof + This Whiskey is 5 Years, 4 Months Old 
' National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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